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Statements have been circulated that we only 
supply Globe Metal Polish as a paste in tins. 
These statements are not, however, accurate, 
for we also supply Globe Metal Polish in liquid 
form in cans. Both are equally effective, and 
both have the same characteristic, to which 
we would specially draw your attention, and 
that is, you should not—unless you wish to be 
extravagant—use either too much Paste or 
Liquid when cleaning your metai-work with 
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The “City of London.” 


The balloon which is to compete for England in the race for the Gordon-Bennett Cup. 
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BALLOONING FOR BEGINNERS. 


THE STORY 


BY P:-'H. 





HE _ great 
balloon 
had been 
rising 
slowly all 
the morn- 
ing from a 
corner of 
the Rane- 
lagh. At 
first 1t 
looked, 
against the 
green turf, 
like a mon- 
strous yel- 
low bubble 
without 














form and 
Photo by] [Argent Arche. VO i d 
A promising youngster. Then it 


mounted 
higher, looking rather like a jaundiced 
suet pudding badly tied up. By midday 
it had risen gracefully against the dark 
background of elm trees, pegged down to 
the ground by stolid sandbags, swaying to 
and fro in every breeze like a buoyant 
thing of life trapped in a net. 

It was the first public début of the 
City of London, of 77,000 feet cubic 
capacity, the biggest balloon in the 
British Isles, built and designed by Mr. 
Percival Spencer for Mr. Frank Butler, 
and entered as one of three representatives 
that on September 3oth will champion 
this country in the first Gordon-Bennett 
race against the nominees of France, 
Germany, Spain, Belgium, Italy, and the 
United States, 

In the course of the afternoon the 


OF A FIRST ASCENT. 


OAKLEY WILLIAMS. 


City of London made one or two captive 
ascents for the entertainment of members 


of the Ranelagh. She behaved with 
the greatest propriety—though to be 


pulled down at the end of a rope must 
have been something of an_ indignity 
for a balloon of her capacity. She rose 
majestically to a height between two 
hundred and two hundred and_ fifty 
feet, and over the tops of the elm 
trees afforded a magnificent view of the 
polo grounds and a_ grand panorama of 
the West End beyond, from the Great 
Wheel of Earl’s Court, always’ a_ con- 
spicuous landmark, to the stately mass 
of the Crystal Palace towering through 
the blue haze over South London. 
However, within the short space of an 
hour the City of London must have won 
several recruits for the Aero Club. Ladies 
more especially were enthusiastic. Only 
a hat of inconvenient dimensions pre- 
vented one of their number from accepting 
Mr. Frank Butler’s invitation to join his 
party for a free run there and then. 

At the same time a “free run” is as 
different from an ascent in a captive balloon 
as is a cruise in a yacht from being towed 
in the wake of a harbour tug. For one 
thing, contact with earth may in the case 
of most people give rise to the sensation of 
giddiness, and the swaying of the car cause 
qualms which bear a strong family likeness 
to the discomforts of ma/ de mer. More- 
over, the basket, a sort of canvas screen 
constructed shoulder-high round an open 
ring, makes for safety rather than for 
comfort. 

At five o’clock, despite the numbers still 
eager for the experience of a trial trip in 
the air, Mr. Butler gave orders for the 
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balloon to be attached to his travelling 
basket. Under Mr. Percival Spencer's 
direction, who is about as smart and handy 
a boatswain’s mate as any skipper can 
hope to have under his command, the one 
basket was detached and the other fitted to 
the hoop with remarkably little loss of time 
—so much s0, indeed, that the neophyte, 
who miscalculated the time for pre- 
liminaries, and lingered in the outskirts of 
the crowd, all but missed his passage, and, 
as it was, committed the heinous offence of 
unpunctuality and was duly rebuked—for 
the members of the Aero Club stand no 
nonsense in these matters. 

But even when reduced to a proper 
spirit of abject and apologetic humility, 
it was still touch-and-go as to whether 
the fates would vouchsafe his first ascent 
that day. 

‘Hands off!” Mr. Butler ordered, and 
every one stood clear. But nothing 
happened. ‘The basket remained stolidly 
on the ground, as if it had no intention 
whatever of leaving it. ‘‘Some one must 
be holding on still,” said Mr. Spencer, 
jumping over the side, and running round 
the basket like a terrier round a rat-hole. 
But everything was clear; only the 
balloon refused to rise. “She’s got no 
lift,” said Mr. Butler ; and the neophyte 
was uncomfortably aware that the eyes of 
all waited on him. ‘The City of London 
was built to carry twelve persons. ‘The 
party as originally arranged consisted of 
ten. Of these Sir Charles Cust, the 
Prince of Wales’s equerry, who was to 
have made his first ascent that day, had 
been obliged to scratch; and Mr, C. S. 
Rolls, having undertaken to pilot an 
ascent from the Crystal Palace, had 
further reduced the number to eight. 
But, owing to a fold in the canvas, the 
balloon had not filled well. (That is why 
there is a list in the balloon in the subse- 
quent photographs.) Besides, the captive 
ascents had meant the leakage of a good 
deal of gas. Consequently the weight of the 
basket was too heavy for the lifting capacity 
of the balloon, One of the passengers 
would have to be jettisoned. According 
to all the rules of the game, apart from 
the heinousness of his offence in arriving 
late, it was the neophyte’s business to 
retire ruefully, with as good a grace as 
he could muster, This he was preparing 
to do. ‘Then Professor Huntington 
showed the kindliness of a true sportsman, 
He is one of the most distinguished 
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members of the Club, with a long record 
of successful ascents behind him, Being 
aman of science, he acted as the British 
delegate last year at the International Con- 
ference on Aeronautics ; he is to be one 
of the representatives of Great Britain in 
the Gordon-Bennett race in a balloon built 
after his own design. Ly every right of 
seniority and honours he ought to have 
been one of the last to retire. But sooner 
than allow a neophyte to be disappointed 
of his first ascent he remarked casually, 
“Too heavy? I have been up heaps of 
times before,and I am not particularly 
keen to-day.” Swinging himself out of 
the basket, he cut short argument and 
half-hearted protestations—a most kindly 
action, done in the kindliest manner 
possible. Perhaps Professor Huntington 
remembered the fever heat of anticipation 
which at the last moment must more or 
less be the mental temperature of every 
first ascent, and was unwilling to let a 
beginner experience the douche of disap- 
pointment. 

Relieved of his weight, the basket rose 
afew inches—not more than three or four, 
it seemed. But it was off the ground. 
Instantly Mr. Spencer, agile as an acrobat, 
sprang into the basket. He ordered it to 
be dragged away as far from the trees as 
possible. At the psychological moment 
he tilted a whole bag of ballast overboard. 
The next moment we were above the 
elm trees. By the time the neophyte had 
sufficiently recovered a sense of his where- 
abouts to look over the side. ‘The crowd 
on the lawn was a procession of specks 
streaming over the bridge towards another 
part of the grounds, and the polo-players 
on the over side of the elim trees looked 
for all the world like little soldiers just 
taken froma child’s box of toys and set out 
on a green table-cloth, The height was 
between 1800 and 2000 feet. ‘The vast 
expanse of London lay like a huge map 
beneath me, every detail down to the in- 
finitesimal specks of white that stood for 
the tea-tables in one corner of the ground 
of the Earl’s Court Exhibition. You 
could even see tiny specks crawling over 
a sort of match across a little ring of 
water to a miniature merry-go-round in 
the centre. That was the Maxim “ flying- 
machine.” The completeness of detail 
in the picture suddenly unrolled was 
perhaps the most amazing impression, 

For at first, at any rate, it was difficult 
to realise that the scene was real, As the 
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278 THE 
scenic effect of the ascent has often been 
described before, the earth seemed to be 
dropping away from you. It was certainly 
not as if you were rising above the earth. 
Only, in the twinkling of an eye, you were 
looking down on everything, with all the 
familiar landmarks, all the wonted stan- 
dards of comparison, blotted out. You 
may, for example, often have had a bird’s- 
eye view from a comparatively considerable 
height—say from the top of the Great 
Wheel. Youare then above your scene, 
and the splendid view is beneath you. 
But there always remain other points—the 
steeple of a church, the tower of the 
Imperial Institute, or the dome of St. Paul’s 
—that adjust, as it were, the eye to a cer- 
tain focus. But from a balloon there are, 
of course, no standards of comparison. 
The dome of St. Paul’s is a flat circular 
hump in the ground-plan of its roof, and 
the Albert Hall is a molehill. Through the 
haze on the horizon one saw the ‘Thames 
like a silver streak apparently embossed 
above the miniature panorama. 

It is customary to describe one’s first 
ascent as an experience of exhilaration and 
enjoyment. So to a certain extent it may 
be, but I am not altogether sure of it. I 
have not the smallest intention of attempt- 
ing a psychological analysis of my emo- 
tions as anovice, but I think I may say that 
a feeling of uneasiness was in this particu- 
lar case not over due to “blue funk.” 
One thing that kept me quiet was a sense 
of the unreality of it all. It was as unsub- 
stantial as a dream picture. You would 
not at any moment have been surprised 
to waken and find that the whole thing was 
a delusion, ‘The scraps of conversation 
one heard, as_ one’s fellow-passengers 
discussed the scene and pointed out the 
various buildings over which we were 
passing, helped, rather than detracted 
from, the sense of unreality. It seemed 
unnatural, impossible, that there should 
be real live fellow-creatures within the 
distance of one’s arm discussing the view 
and chaffing one another as if they were 
admiring the scene from the deck of a 
penny steamer. 

It must be borne in mind that no 
ascent could have been made under more 
reassuring conditions. Nearly every one 
of the company, except the neophyte, was 
an experienced aeronaut, with a_ long 
record of successful ascents to his credit. 
The personality of Mr. rank Butler, the 
skipper, was alone sufficient to inspire 
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the most chicken-hearted with confidence. 
One of the founders of the Aero Club, 
which he registered after his first ascent 
with Mr. C. S. Rolls and his daughter, he 
has now made about eighty ascents, has 
crossed the Channel twice— one a record, 
crossing over its broadest part, when he 
came to ground near Caen, in Normandy ; 
and once when he piloted Mrs. Griffith- 
3rewer, the first of her sex, I believe, who 
has ever by air crossed the Channel. 
He has all the air of quiet, unruffled 
resourcefulness of a man accustomed and 
prepared to deal with whatever may befall 
—the hallmark of an experienced traveller. 
It is not surprising, because when he 
took to aeronautics he was one of the 
first Europeans to cross the China-Lushai 
from Burma into China, and has explored 
the course of the Orinoco to remote and 
curious places, where no white traveller 
has been, perhaps, since Humboldt’s 
time. Another of our companions, Mr, 
C. F. Pollock, has been more or less in 
the air for some ten years, and thinks little 
more of crossing the Channel by balloon 
than he would of taking his ticket to Paris 
at Charing Cross. He is accompanying 
Professor Huntington in the- Gordon- 
Bennett race. Mr. Martin Dale, with a 
record of some sixty ascents, is one of the 
most experienced aeronauts in the Club; 
and Lord Royston, though a comparatively 
recent recruit, has already ten ascents to 
his credit. Mr. Percival Spencer has spent 
a deal of his life in a balloon, and is as 
comfortable in climbing about the hoop at 
an elevation of a few thousand feet as he ' 
is sitting at home in an armchair by the 
fireside. If the company of the most 
experienced aeronauts in the country does 
not inspire the beginner with a sense of 
security, nothing will. 

Further, the basket was, compared with 
most of its kind, as spacious as a drawing- 
room. It boasted a settee, and, if required, 
a table. The balloon was the biggest in 
the country, brand-new and _ well-found. 
The grey afternoon, with the lightest of 
winds, was as peaceful and reassuring 
as it well could be. Skipper, crew 
and craft all helped to inspire con- 
fidence. And yet, when he looked aloft 


and saw a yellow bag bumping against 
the grey cloud, and, looking down, 


through a plait of the basket-work saw 
(as Kipling puts it) “a drop into nothing 
beneath you as straight as a beggar can 
spit,” the neophyte was inclined to settle 
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down into his corner and to become 
thoughtful. It was all very well to assure 
yourself that if any of the slender ropes 
should break (an extremely improbable 
contingency), half their number were 
amply sufficient to support the weight 
of the basket ; that by a tug at the valve- 
cord it was possible to descend slowly 
and safely at any moment ; that the British 
Aero Club had a record of six or seven 
hundred ascents, and the Aero Club of 
France of two or three thousand, without 
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von der menschlichen Hiilfe so weit, 
Auf der [something] die einzige fiihlende 
Brust [for on these occasions the ex- 
perienced aeronaut does not count] Allein 
in der [thingummy] Einsamkeit.” Graus- 
sen, in the sense of a feeling of awe 
and remoteness rather than of fear or 
nervousness, remained. 

I said something of this to one of the 
company who was still aerially young 
enough to remember his first impressions, 

‘It’s quite true,” he said. “When your 
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Seeing us off: a photograph from the balloon. 


The objects grouped on the ground to the right are spare sandbags. 


a single mishap ; that almost every balloon 
accident in the past had been due either 
to foolhardiness or stress of weather, and 
that both these factors were eliminated 
on this particular occasion ; that, in short, 
in all human probability you were a deal 
safer two thousand feet in the air than 
on the top of a motor ’bus or crossing 
Piccadilly,—yet a certain sense of awe at 
the unreality of it all remained and asserted 
itself. One realised the emotions of 
Schiller’s diver as the lines recur un- 
verified to one’s mind: “ Dort stand er, 
und ward sich mit Graussen bewusst, 


mind is fu'l of the fact that you are hung 
up in a clothes-basket tied by a bit of 
string to a bagful of gas several thousand 
feet above the ground, you can do a 
lot of thinking. But it wears off very 
soon, and you come to take it for granted. 
Then you enjoy yourself.” 

‘The diagnosis was perfectly correct. 
Later, after trailing over open country, 
the balloon rose again from about two 
hundred toa height of about two thousand 
feet, and the neophyte was hardly con- 
scious of the fact. We never, indeed, 
during the whole run, partly out of 
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consideration for the requirements of the 
cinematograph, touched any height above 
two thousand feet. Indeed, I doubt 
whether the altitude has much to do with 
the sense of awe which I take it is likely 
to be the first impression of the mere 
beginner. Possibly passing slowly over 
London for the first time has a good deal 
to do with it. For example, when you 
look down on, say, the Courts of Justice, 
up to which you have been accustomed 
to look with respect, and see it as if on 
the same level with all the other buildings 
near, you have some mental standard of 
comparison which enables you to realise 
the enormous height. 

But even if you only looked over the 
side of the basket, clutching grimly to 
the sides, instead of leaning out with your 
hands in your pockets after the manner of 
the practised aeronaut, it was a magnificent 
view, never to be forgotten. Our course 
took us eastward from the extreme West 
End. From Earl’s Court we drifted 
slowly across to Hyde Park Corner. We 
could see black specks collecting along 
the edge of the pavement there, evidently 
staring up at us. They looked like the 
tiny sweets the youngsters call “ hundreds 
and thousands.” We looked straight 
down on the peaceful gardens of Bucking- 
ham Palace, remarkable because there 
was only one black speck in their whole 
area—probably the constable on duty. 
Then we took a turn along the Embank- 
ment, and drifted Citywards over Fleet 
Street. Above the Law Courts Mr. Butler 
kindly “posted” a postcard (one of 
several) to the Editor of this Magazine. 
We watched its delivery all the way. It 
fluttered down, and took seven minutes to 
reach the ground. It seemed, like a tiny 
white butterfly, to dodge the chimney- 
pots and roofs that tried to intercept it. 
It arrived quite safely. ‘The Editor will 
find it waiting for him on the roof of one of 
the houses behind the Temple.* ‘Then we 
drifted over the East End—miles of it, 
all alike laid out in neat and tiny square 
plots, like allotment gardens. ‘There was 
one break, a brave expanse of green dotted 
with any number of black specks, with 
a curl of blue water through the middle 
of it. The water bothered me. It seemed 
covered with slender-legged spiders, quite 
distinct from the black-bectle omnibuses 
crawling along the Mile End Road. 
“ All the sculling-boats are out to-day,” 
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said Mr. Butler in answer to my question. 
Thence, over Hackney Marshes, we came 
to the suburban fringe out Ilford way— 
evidently an eligible residential locality, 
for every doll’s house was standing with a 
little trimming of green around it. We 
had won the open country, after a run of 
about an hour and a half. 

Outside Romford, easily recognisable 
by the stacks of reels of cotton which 
marked a great brewery, we descended, 
to make sure of our whereabouts. Our 
advent near the high road, with the trail- 
rope dragging behind us, brought swarms 


of cyclists, all anxious to save us. Only 
shouts of agonising entreaty induced 


them—between seventy and eighty of 
them, Mr. Spencer counted—to leave the 
rope alone. ‘Thence they chased us as 
we kept our course for a mile or two 
between the railway and the main road, 
with the idea of landing as near Brent- 
wood station as might be, and a couple 
of motor-cars joined them. Our skipper, 
however, was too old a hand to come to 
ground with a crowd waiting to get in his 
way. He therefore rose again, and higher 
up found a current that carried us off out 
Ongar way. We trailed across peaceful 
green fields and well-wooded parks into 
the peace of an Essex Arcady. Crossing 
the beautiful grounds of Weald Hall, our 
arrival sent a herd of deer off in full 
gallop, and everywhere the trail of our 
rope stirred up microbes which were said 
to stand for scared rabbits, 

Trailing, for beginners at any rate, is 
the prime sport of ballooning. It means 
that a rope 250 ft. long is let down and 
allowed to trail over the face of the 
country. If it diminishes the pace, it 
gives one an idea of the rate one is 
travelling, and a sense of motion absent 
under other conditions, For example, 
you may be travelling at the rate of 
thirty or forty miles an hour, but because 
you are travelling at the same velocity 
as the wind, you seem drifting absolutely 
becalmed. Hence a straw hat for 
ballooning is not such inappropriate 
headgear as at first sight it may appear. 
sut trailing gives you your direction 
and tells you that you are travelling. 
Over trees, houses, haystacks, everything, 
glides, twists and winds the rope. It 
causes consternation in the poultry-yard 
and a sensation among grazing cattle. 
It is as near an approach to the joys of 


* We have not disturbed its repose.—Ep. P.A/.JL 
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flying as the neophyte is likely to get 
in his present incarnation, unless the 
Aero Club succeeds in its avowed 
ambition of bringing aeroplanes within 
the range of practical aeronautics. 

“The most remarkable thing about 
ballooning,” said Mr. Butler didactically, 
“is the absence of sensation.” Within 
its own margin, the statement is perfectly 
exact. One is not actually conscious 
either of ascent or descent, or (except 
when trailing) of any sense of motion. 
The skipper stands with one eye on his 
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graph in the meantime kept automatically 
an exact record of altitude. It is signi- 
ficant, by the way, that all these instru- 
ments are of French manufacture, because 
since the siege of Paris the French have 
taken the study of aeronautics seriously. 
Standing over the ballast-bag, scoop in 
hand, our skipper every now and then 
ladled a little sand overboard, with the 
precision of a grocer weighing out brown 
sugar. ‘To the neophyte, his meticulous 
care might have seemed to savour almost 
of affectation. For example, over the 
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How mortals look from above. 


A snapshot taken through the base of car. 


aneroid and the other on his bags of 
ballast. Inversely speaking, ballast is to 
the balloon what petrol is to the motor- 
car, 

We had seven bags of ballast, each 
containing sixty pounds of fine sifted 
sand, on board—an ample store for a 
long journey. Mr. Butler, with his eye 
on the statoscope—a very delicate 
instrument with a needle, that on inquiry 
showed the slightest variation of rise 
and descent—was able to maintain the 
equilibrium of the balloon almost with 
the accuracy of exact science. A baro- 


The lines converging towards the centre are trail ropes. 


Law Courts he sent half a scoopful over- 
board. It vanished like yellow vapour, 
But the statoscope immediately recorded 
a rise. The varying conditions of atmo- 
spheric pressure, the humidity or warmth 
of the air, at once affect the gas. For 
example, passing through a cold cloud the 
gas contracts and the envelope often may 
look distinctly flabby. In the warmth of 
the sun the gas expands again, and an 
immediate increase in elevation follows. 
But a certain amount of leakage is the 
one constant factor. 


Mr. Butler told me that even crossing 
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a river like the Thames will cause a 
balloon to fall a hundred feet or so. 
How nice the equilibrium of a balloon is 
it is difficult to realise until you have had 
actual experience of it. For example, 
passing over a meadow with the trail rope 
just touching the ground, Mr. Spencer 
told me to throw an empty bottle (it had 
served its purpose) overboard. As soon 
as it had touched the ground, he pointed 
out to me that the rope was swinging 
free. Barring a possible puff of wind, it 
would seem that the weight of an empty 
bottle had affected the height of the 
balloon. 

In the meantime the business was 
to choose the most convenient place 
where the descent would do no damage 
to crops. It was fairly open country, 
heavily timbered, presenting few features 
of difficulty. But there were many ex- 
perts on board, and consequently as many 
opinions. A tug or two at the valve- 
cord, answered by the dull clang of the 
butterfly valve at the top of the balloon, 
brought us within a few feet of the 
ground. A large open field seemed an 
ideal spot, until some one discovered 
that it was planted with oats. The next 
was too small for comfort; a stream 
ran through another ; a third was too far 
away from the road. At length a few 
cattle in an open field betokened pasture 
land adjoining the road. The valve cord 
was again pulled. “ Hold on to the ropes 
and keep your knees bent,” the skipper 
advised me. There was a slight bump, 
the balloon bounded on a few yards and 
came to a standstill—a delightfully “‘soft ” 
descent. Having arrived, the natural 
instinct of inexperience prompted the 
neophyte to get out. “Sit still,” said 
more voices than one. A moment’s 
reflection showed that if any passenger 
were to alight at once, the balloon, freed 
from his weight, would before being 
deflated immediately shoot up into the 
air again. Consequently it behoves the 
crew to sit still until the gas has escaped. 
A couple of passing cyclists, however, 
breaking through the hedge, helped us 
to hold the basket down and ourselves 
to alight, while the huge misshapen bag 
was still twisting and writhing over the 
car. 

There is all the difference in the world 
between a “ soft” and a “hard” descent, 
and at no time is the skill of the pilot 
put to a harder test. A_ balloon 
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brought down bump on to hard ground 
may often rebound three or four times, 
bouncing clean over hedges into difficult 
ground, and if it does not actually decant 
its occupants, gives them all the jar they 
care to ask for. Indeed, the descent. in 
anything of a wind used to be one of 
the few elements of risk in ballooning. 
Driven by the wind, if the anchor did not 
find a hold at once (in our case there was 
no necessity forit) the car might be dragged 
for several hundred yards through hedges 
and over ditches, and flung against trees 
or other obstructions with a force entirely 
the reverse of pleasant. But the ingenious 
device of the ripping cord has now made 
this risk negligible. A pull at the cord— 
in our case it travelled in a little red bag 
inthe hoop, well out of harm’s way—will slit 
open a panel at the top of the envelope, 
and deflate it in a few seconds, and after 
the first bounce bring the balloon to a 
standstill at once. 

We had come to ground between Ongar 
and Brentwood, at a little hamlet about 
six miles from Ingatestone, the finish of 
the Aero Club’s race a fortnight previously. 
From start to finish we had covered a little 
over twenty-five miles in something under 
three hours—remarkably slow travelling. 
The country seemed lonely enough. But 
hardly had we landed when men and boys, 
dozens of them, appeared from every 
quarter. Organised by Mr. Spencer, they 
lent a willing hand, and very quickly the 
huge envelope, stripped of its net, was 
neatly rolled up into a large bale, while 
the hoop and tackle, packed into the 
basket with the other impedimenta, formed 
a second substantial package. A farter’s 
cart conveyed them to Brentwood, the 
nearest railway station. A passing motorist 
—between aeronauts and automobilists, 
as between the Aero and the Automobile 
Clubs, there is an entente of the most 
cordial kind—gave two of our party a lift ; 
the rest found an obliging farmer with a 
gig. Within about an hour every one was 
on his way home. On the return journey, 
overcrowded carriages and a_ stopping 
train on the Great Eastern, over much 
the same line of country that we had 
just traversed, served to emphasise the 
differences between the methods of aerial 
and terrestrial locomotion, and concluded 
one of the most enjoyable and successful 
runs a neophyte could hope to have for 
his initiation. 

It may be a surprise to a good many 





























Photo by] ’ ? E P (Reginald Haines. 
Views taken from the ground, showing various altitudes. 


The list was caused by a crease in the silk envelope and imperfect inflation. 
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people to learn that ballooning, when by the current gas rates—say, at 2s, 
expenses are divided, in the cost of an per1,ooc “eet. ‘Ihe other expenses, such 
ascent, compares favourably with motoring as cartage and tips, are largely deter- 
and many other pastimes. A balloon of mined by the specia! conditions of the 
about 45,000 cubic feet capacity,suchasthe — descent. 

Dolce far Niente, capable of carrying four I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. 
passengers comfortably, costs from £150 Butler for the subjoined account of the 
to £200, and its “life” is usually esti- run described above; and making allow- 
mated at two hundred ascents, ‘The cost ances for the unusual size of the C7ty of 
of the inflation is, of course, determined London, it may be regarded as typical of 
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A postcard to the Editor. 


Note the superscription, considerately written by the person who picked the postcard up 





























Photo by] . Ep : (Mr. Griffith Brewer. 
A view (A) from the balloon, near Strawberry Hill. 


Taken automatically at a height of 300 feet. 
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Photo by] . (Mr. Griffith Brewer. ~ 
The same view (B). 


Taken automatically at a height of 1100 feet. 


NoTE ON THE ABOVE PuoTos !—The photo marked A was taken 








when the balloon holding the camera was 300 ft. 
above the ground, and the view marked B was taken with the lens pointing in the same direction when the balloon was 
at an altitude of 1100 ft. The camera in both instances was set at an angle of about 30° to the horizo I will be 
observed that all the four houses and gardens seen in A are also contained in B 


; but the latter, owing to its greater 
works out on a proportionately smaller scale. 

ter when on the ground, is out of sight from the country underneath ; 
photo B only necessitated the balloon bei 
to rise to the necessary height, and 3} min 
The camera is adjustable to any angle, to suit the 


altitude, includes a much greater area, and 

The balloon, which is ten feet in diame 
may be interesting from a military point of view to say that the 
4} minutes, it having required one minute to permit the balloon 
it down by means of the electric motor provided for the purpose. 
required, and the shutter is operated by an electric current trar 





1 view 
ismitted through the cable, which latter also serves the 
purpose of holding the balloon captive. 


Mr. Griffith Brewer, who is competing for the prize for aerial photography at the Milan Exhibition, will take his 
apparatus to Italy this month, for the purpose of illustrating how these photographs may be obtained. It is expected 
that this system of obtaining bird’s-eye views will not only be of service in time of war, but will be of great value for 
topographical work, 
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the normal necessary expenses of a day’s 
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When a party of three or four return 
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A fleet of balloons on a gala day at the Aero Club. 


(Argent Archer, 


LONDON TOWN. 


EAR the call of London Town, 

H Little maid in the homespun gown: 
If you seek me you shall find 

Wondrous things of wondrous kind ; 
I will give you silks to wear, 
Seed pearls to wind your hair; 
Paints and pastes to make you handsome, 
Jewels worth a king’s ransom, 
Smiles that come and go like water ; 
Suitors, like a king’s daughter, 
In exchange for those two roses 
Blown among your country posies, 


Hear the call of London Town, 
Simple lad in the suit of brown :— 

If you seek me you shall find 
Knowledge of a wondrous kind: 

How to seize the passing hour, 

Use dull men and gain strange power ; 
I will give you smiles that waver, 

Wit to gain a king’s favour, 


Coldness like the graveside shady 
To attract some noble lady ; 
Subtle tongue to win a stranger, 
Wealth, and fame, and skill, and danger, 
In exchange for those straight looks 
3red among your country nooks. 
Said the old man, lean and brown: 
“Call me, call me, London ‘Town !” 
London ‘Town cried: “These we seek :— i 
Quivering lip and wind-blown cheek ; 
Breadth of form and length of limb ; 
The young man with his youth in him ; 
Maids with cheek and chin ripe-ready ; 
Youths of fearless glance and steady ; 
Heads that bear the sunlight proudly ; 
Tones that echo far and loudly ; 
Hearts that beat, and rush, and clamour ; 
Eyes all bright with the Spring’s glamour: 
Priceless gifts, laid lightly down :— 
These we seek,” said London ‘Town, 
AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON, 
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“Marjorie was crying in real earnest.” 


CROQUET 
AND A 
CONSCIENCE. 


BY 


JOHN BARNETT. 














ILLUSTRATED BY RALPH CLEAVER. 


FOUND myself in the Cheritons’ 

garden one Saturday not so very 

long ago. Somehow, all through 
this summer I have continually been find- 
ing myself there. I used to come home 
from the city of a Saturday, pass into a 
sort of dream, and awake to find myself in 
the Cheritons’ garden, It became a sort of 
habit with me, I suppose, and I have never 
been good at breaking myself of habits. 
Upon this particular occasion I found 
myself, almost to my amazement, playing 
croquet with quite half a dozen strenuous 
and delightful young women. There 
seemed more of them at first, but I have 
since come to believe that there were only 
half a dozen. I should not have minded, 
very much, if there had been thirty, so 
long as Marjorie Cheriton was one of 
them. 

I expect, upon sober reflection, that 
Marjorie had something to do with the 
formation of the habit that I have 
mentioned, I seem to remember asking 
myself several times, at the beginning of 
everything, whether I should be going to 
the Cheritons’ so much if it were not for 
Marjorie. I forget how I answered myself, 
or even if I troubled to do so, but I went 
on going to the Cheritons’, I do not 
wish to say anything disparaging about 
Marjorie’s taste, of course, but somehow 
she always gave me a vague impression of 


having weighed my character in the scales 
of her judgment and found it wanting. 
Often, in my more dreary moods, the 
thought of this impression added to my 
gloom. 

Croquet is in many ways an excellent 
game, but there is, unhappily, no doubt 
at all that it brings to the surface much 
that is quite disappointing in a woman’s 
nature, ‘That is another proof, if one 
were needed, of a woman’s childishness 
as compared with our sterner, colder 
strength. Personally, I regard croquet as 
a mildly pleasant, lounging form of relaxa- 
tion, and I really cannot conceive how 
any sane personcan lose his or her temper 
about it. Now, if it were golf, a really 
serious game, the matter would be alto- 
gether different. I have seen men, strong, 
self-contained men too, lose their tempers 
over golf : if I thought very hard, I believe 
I might remember doing it myself. 

However, croquet and women being 
what they are, I content myself with 
merely recording my mild wonder at the 
sad effect the game produces upon the 
sex. I shall take no further steps in the 
matter. I shall be quite firm upon that 
point, whatever representations are made 
to me. Seriously, I question if even 
superhuman exertions upon my part would 
produce a lasting change. Which is a 
depressing reflection. 
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At the moment that I resumed con- 
sciousness, so to speak, in the Cheritons’ 
garden, Marjorie was playing croquet as 
though her daily bread and her future 
happiness depended upon the game, It 
is one of the few ‘faults that I see in 
Marjorie, in my sadder, more critical 
moments—her blind attachment to such 
a childish sport as croquet. But, all 
unheeding my secret disapproval, she, her 
sister Kathleen, and the other young 
women were playing with an earnest en- 
thusiasm that almost brought a sense of 
shame even to my hardened breast. For 
mine was the one slack mallet upon the 
lawn, my eye the one optic that did not 
gleam with sudden hope or cloud with 
awful fear, and my lips the only lips that 
were not compressed into a determined 
ferocity that was almost dreadful. I was 
conscious of my lack of fire, but I was 
keener upon getting an occasional word 
with Marjorie, whilst she waited for her 
turn, than upon the wretched game. Not 
that she spared me her attention, or even 
pretended to do so; she seemed to be 
trying very hard not to glare murderously 
at the triumphant young woman who was 
leading by three hoops, and who appeared 
to be an almost certain winner. 

She was quite a pretty girl, I noted. 
Indeed, in my own mind, I placed her 
second to Marjorie, but at an enormous 
distance. I was grieved, but hardly sur- 
prised, to ‘see that little love appeared 
to be lost between them. Each indulged 
in deft, but apparently unconscious thrusts 
at the other’s expense ; and Miss Clements, 
in her proud position as leader, was 
perpetually condoling with Marjorie upon 
the ill-fortune that attended the latter’s 
shots. There wasa species of electricity in 
the air, and I felt that at any moment I, as 
the sole member present of the stronger, 
cooler sex, might be called upon as arbiter 
of some fateful point. I had not the least 
desire in the world for such an honour. 

But sure enough the dreaded moment 
came at last. I had been controlling 
quite easily what little natural skill I 
possess for the game, in order to remain 
near Marjorie, who was not playing her 
best. She and I were before one of the 
corner hoops, away from the others. 
Miss Clements’ ball had just been cro- 
queted towards us, and it was Marjorie’s 
turn to play. She had no chance of 


winning, but I knew that it would be a 
relief to her feelings if she could croquet 
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that blue ball into further trouble. I saw 
her gather herself for the effort, as Miss 
Clements came leisurely towards us with 
annoying commiserations upon her lips, 
and 1 think we all three realised simul- 
taneously that the hoop was just in 
Marjorie’s line of fire. But then—oh, it 
all happened very swiftly—I saw the toe 
of a small shoe steal deftly forward, and 
Marjorie’s ball moved half an inch, not 
more, to the left. But it was sufficient. 
She made her shot, and her ball struck 
the blue just as Miss Clements’ voice 
broke on our ears. 

“Oh! that wasn’t fair!” she said. ‘‘You 
moved it with your foot. I saw you do it.” 

Marjorie looked up swiftly, with flushed 
face and blazing eyes. 

“How dare you say I cheated!” she 
said. ‘You are horrid, simply horrid! 
I did nothing of the sort !” 

Miss Clements shrugged her shoulders 
quite good-temperedly. She was bound 
to win, and could afford a little mildness. 

“Oh, my dear, I saw you!” she said ; 
and she turned swiftly tome. ‘‘ You saw 
it, too, now didn’t you?” she asked. 

It was a moment for firmness, I felt 
instinctively that it was a moment for 
firmness, And I was firm. 

“You are mistaken, Miss Clements,” 
I said, with the suavity of an archbishop. 
“Tt was the shadow of Miss Cheriton’s 
dress above the ball. For the moment I 
had the same thought as you, and then 
I saw my mistake.” 

Miss Clements looked me full in the 
eye for about thirty seconds, and I am 
glad to say that strength was given me to 
meet her gaze unmoved. I may say, in 
parenthesis, that the Stock Exchange is 
the field of my labours. She shrugged her 
shoulders, at last, for the second time. 

“IT am so sorry, dear,” she said to 
Marjorie sweetly. “‘ You must forgive me 
for my stupidity. Won’t you croquet my 
ball now ?” 

When that feat had been performed, 
and Miss Clements had departed, Mar- 
jorie spoke without looking at me. 

“T think I shall stop playing, and go 
and sit in the shade,” she said. ‘The 
sun is rather hot. Please prevent a fuss, 
and don’t let the others leave their game.” 

I promised my obedience, and Marjorie 
walked slowly away. None of the others 
had heard the little scene, but Miss 
Clements smiled thoughtfully, as I ex- 
plained to Kathleen Cheriton the reason 
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“*How dare you say | cheated?’” 
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for her sister’s absence. I was beginning 
quite to dislike that Clements girl, and I 
had no shame at all for my untruth. I was 
glad when her miserable triumph was com- 
pleted and tea appeared beneath the cedar. 

There were no signs of Marjorie during 
the meal, and, when my duties in that 
direction were ended, and I had excused 
myself with extraordinary and mendacious 
firmness from further croquet, I wandered 
in search of her. I was more than 
grateful to Kathleen for letting me go 
unchecked. I foliowed the gravel path 
through the shrubbery, and found Marjorie 
upon the old rustic-work seat beneath the 
mulberry tree. Her face was rather pale, 
and I think that she had been crying. An 
absurdly tiny handkerchief was crumpled 
in her hand, and her eyes were very bright. 

“What do you want?” she asked un- 
graciously, as 1 came to a stand before her, 
hoping fervently that I was looking braver 
than I felt. When a woman starts crying, a 
kicked puppy can give me points incourage. 

**T was tired of croquet,” I answered, per- 
mitting myself the luxury of simple truth. 
“And I came to see what you were doing.” 

Marjorie drew a moody pattern upon 
the gravel with the toe of her shoe. Her 
attitude was not exactly hospitable, but 
there was room for another upon the 
rustic seat, and I felt that she would not 
wish me to continue standing. So I sat 
down beside her. 

“Perhaps it is as well you came,” she 
said at last. ‘I wanted to speak to you, 
I—I made you tell a lie on my account, 
and—and I’m utterly ashamed about it.” 
She uncrumpled that absurd handkerchief 
and began to use it. She has the secret 
of crying very daintily, but all the kicked 
puppy was uppermost in me in a moment. 
I began to grovel and to lie clumsily. 

“You didn’t make me lie—indeed you 
didn’t!” I said, ‘I thought—I think—-I 
am certain that what I said was true.” 

Marjorie lowered that tiny handkerchief 
and almost smiled for a moment. 

“ And now I am making you lie again,” 
she said. “Oh no, no; you knew that 
I had cheated, and you told a dreadful 
falsehood to cover me. And you—you 
must think that I—that I am always 
cheating and lying. Oh! 1 did cheat a 


little, a very little; but indeed I would 
never have done it if it had not been for 
that horrid Dolly Clements ! ” 

And she fell to crying in real earnest. 
I can tell you it was dreadful, simply 
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dreadful. I racked what Nature has 
given me as substitutes for brains, and 
took another line. 

“If you did cheat a little, you were 
fully, absolutely justified,” I said stoutly. 
“That girl, that girl in her insolent 
triumph would have made an archangel 
cheat!” I added indignantly. 

Marjorie looked at me quite gratefully 
through her tears, ‘She was horrid, 
wasn’t she ?” she said, with just a shade 
of cheerfulness in her voice. 

I also cheered up at once quite briskly, 
but my mood was premature. 

“Oh, but nothing will alter the lie I 
made you tell,” she said miserably. 
“ Vve—l’ve taken away your self-respect, 
and nothing—nothing will ever give it 
back to you again.” 

The delicacy of her scruples filled me 
with genuine amazement. Did I tell you 
that Iam on the Stock Exchange? But at 
any rate my path was clearer now. ‘ You 
don’t know my self-respect, Marjorie,” 
I said, and it was the first time that I 
had dared to call her by that pretty name 
of hers. “It would take more than a 
little thing like that to stir it. It is too 
well rooted to be so easily upset. Please, 
please don’t cry any more, Marjorie, and 
do try to forget all about it.” 

Marjorie sat up and dried her eyes with 
that inadequate handkerchief. “There 
is only one thing that I can do, and I 
must de it,” she said, with a dreadful firm- 
ness that contrasted curiously with her 
charming, tear-stained face. ‘‘ I must tell 
Dolly Clements that I cheated and 
couldn’t bear to own it. Yes, I must do 
it ; but oh, it will be very, very hard!” 

She began to cry again quite dreadfully. 
She seemed to forget that she had only 
just dried her eyes. It was almost as 
though the thought of the ordeal before 
her gave her a painful pleasure. I am 
inclined to believe that women love to 
dwell upon their tragedies. I was at my 
wits’ end, but suddenly I saw an argument 
and used it. 

“You mustn’t do that, Marjorie,” I said 
firmly, ‘*Why, after all, should you give the 
Clements girl this savage triumph? And 
if you tell her this, you will have to admit 
that I also was tempted from the truth.” 

I did not really mind in the least if my 
own falsehood was published to the world. 
I would have told a dozen lies of the 
blackest to save Marjorie from a moment’s 
unhappiness. I only thought that this 
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argument might keep her from her un- 
necessary confession, But I had mis- 
judged the lofty heights of her repentance. 

“T know, I know,” Marjorie answered 
miserably. ‘‘ But you are involved in the 
matter, and you will have to pay the price 
of your chivalrous conduct. ‘That is what 
hurts me so.” 

Well, for the moment I was entirely 
gravelled. I had exhausted the resources of 
my intellect, and had no notion how to in- 
fluence or comfort her. It was Marjorie 
who broke a long and painful silence. 

“What will every one think of me?” 
she said mournfully. “ What must you 
think of me, who can cheat and lie about 
a wretched game?” 

And then I threw intellect and casuistry 
to the winds, and spoke what had been in 
my heart for many a day. “TI think that 
there is no one like you in all the world,” 
I said, and was astonished to find how 
hoarse my voice had grown. “I think— 
I think—oh, Marjorie, won’t you stop 
worrying about this wretched trifle and 
let me try to comfort you? I’ve been 
trying for very long to tell you how much 
I love you.” 

I had caught at her hands whilst I 
groped clumsily for eloquence and did not 
find it ; but now Marjorie drew them from 
me and moved as far away as the seat 
permitted. She looked at me with a cold, 
stately sadness that quite dashed my 
courage. “Please don’t, oh, please don’t 
say any more,” she answered. “I don’t 
think I shall ever marry now. I have 
proved that I am unfit to do so. I have 
disgraced you as it is—as it is!” 

I began to get quite annoyed with 
Marjorie’s conscience. It struck me 
that it was at once too sensitive and 
too energetic for a harsh workaday world. 
And anyhow, what she said was nonsense, 
ridiculous nonsense. 

*T shall never be fit to tie your shoe- 
lace, Marjorie,” I said earnestly. ‘ You 
have not disgraced me, and you could 
never do so. As a matter of fact, I was 
going to take an early opportunity myself 
of cheating at Miss Clements’ expense, if 
you had not done it first.” 

Marjorie shook her head, ‘ You only 
say that to comfort me,” she answered. 
“No, I can never, never marry you. I 
should only drag you down to worse 
deceits.” 

I was very near to laughing or else 
swearing, Some miserable, interfering 
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busybody would be coming along in a 
little while, and all this seemed such a 
maddening waste of precious time. But, 
thank Heaven, I restrained myself. 

“You littke know my true character, 
Marjorie,” I said cheerfully. “This tiny, 
perfunctory falsehood of to-day is not 
worthy to be named beside my blacker, 
more serious efforts. I shudder some- 
times to think of the thousands that 
I have to tell.” 

Marjorie looked at me with wide and 
mournful eyes, and her answer when it 
came completely took my breath away. 

“That makes it all the more hopeless,” 
she said sadly. “If you are deceitful also, 
we should only drag each other further 
down. If—if yours had been a higher 
nature, there might—there might have 
been some hope, but if we are both 
deceitful, we are far, far better apart !” 

My jaw dropped about a foot, and I 
sat silent. Really, Marjorie was showing 
quite a misplaced ingenuity in finding 
reasons why we should not marry! I 
wondered dully to myself what line she 
would have taken if I had addressed her 
from the lofty standpoint of unsullied 
truthfulness, It would have been just as 
easy to do, and I wished to Heaven that I 
had done it. But it was too late now, 

It was Marjorie who spoke at last. 

“There is only this to be said,” she 
murmured reflectively. “If we were to 
get engaged we should both start from the 
bottom, so to speak. Neither of us could 
look down upon or preach to the other. 
For we have both proved ourselves most 
horribly, most sadly lacking in princ‘ple. 
Perhaps if we kept our secret and never 
told people of our faults, they might not 
find out how far we are beneath them, 
And perhaps—perhaps we might each 
serve as a dreadful example for the other !” 

I looked at her, and to my amazement 
there was the tiniest, most charming smile 
just trembling upon her lips. 

“Oh, Marjorie, Marjorie, I’ll be a dread- 
ful example or anything you please in the 
wide world if you'll only marry me!” I 
said imploringly, fearful even then of 
stirring her coascience to fresh feats. 

‘Tt would be a risk—a dreadful risk !” 
said Marjorie. 

Her eyes met mine, and they were 
shining with the daintiest, merriest 
mischief. 

“But it is one that I am ready to take,” 
she said. 
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THE RAILWAY NERVE.* 


A DAY IN THE LIFE OF AN ENGINE-DRIVER, 


BY KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


The accident to the Atlantic Mail has reminded us of the extent to which the 
lives of the public are committed to the hand that guides the lever. We have 
therefore taken two representative drivers and reprodued as nearly as possibl 
their lives and thoughts. We have photographed, by permission, a driver 
of royal trains on the Great Northern line, and shown him at work and 
in his home. But he has no connection with the other driver whose 
views on his calling are given tn the text; and this man prefers to remain 
anonymous, though we can'vouch for the faithfulness with which his view 
are here set down. We think all discerning readers will retain, after perusal, 
a deeper sense of obligation to our great systems for the strict care they exercise 
in the choice and training of their servants, and the rigtd devotion to duty 





which carries those servants through an exacting and arduous career. 


ANGER helps 
to make the 
romance of 
life. Whoever 
confronts more 
danger than 
we ourselves 
are aware of, 
he is a_ro- 
mantic figure, 
and holds our 
admiration. 


Consider the 
man who 
drives an ex- 
press train. 


Neither his 
receipt of 
wages nor our 
careless con- 
fidence can 
make him 
commonplace, 
or quit our 
obligation to him. Indeed, we owe to 
the engine-driver more than pay and this 
instinctive sentiment, which he shares 
(unfairly and indifferently) with the man 
who “loops the loop,” and the negro 
teasing untamable lions in a_ cheap 
menagerie: he risks his life to avert 
from us the danger he confronts. 

lowever, we commonly ignore the 
debt, sharing his indifference. It needs 
a great accident to put us in mind of it; 





“Right away!” 


for the truth is that life, like a battle in 
which the enemy seldom shows himself, 
is full of risks, and the courage to live 
that is in all of us accepts them. 

But there has been some terrible acci- 
dent —at Salisbury or elsewhere. Brought 
safely to your own journey’s end, you 
look at this grimy man as you_ pass 
the engine ; and there he is in his blue 
jacket, not waiting for applause, but going 
round with the oil-can. Unromantic ? 
Why do you feel so warmly towards his 
modesty, so curious about him? An 
agreeable thing to do, if his hand were 
clean, and you were sure that he would 
understand you, might be to shake it. 
You felt that, oftener, as a boy; and it 
was never grease, but his extraordinary 
importance, which then restrained you. 
Your sense of the romantic, then, was 
fresh. You knew him to be a hero, 

Pressed about the perils of his trade, 
the engine driver may admit them; but 
you find him much more eloquent of its 
inconveniences and duties. 

I talked especially with a big Yorkshire- 
man. “It’s safe enough if all be reight,” 
said he; and that, I find, is what they 
all say. “Td as lief drive fast as slow ; 
there’s no more danger. Nota bit.” He 
enforced this opinion with a touch of 
surly humour which attracted me. “ I’ve 
been forty year on th’ job, myself, an’ 
sixteen year at first-class drivin’, an’ I 
never killed nowght but birds. . . . They 


* For permission to take the photographs on the Great Northern system, we are indebted 


to Mr. H. A. Ivatt, Locomotive Engineer to the G.N.R., and Mr. E. 


Locomotive Superintendent. 


Notter, its London District 


The whole series of pictures were taken by Mr. Reginald Haines, 


the special photographer of the PALL MALL MaGaZzINE, 
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Inside the “cab”: 

The above is a view of the fire-box front of a modern type of locomotive, and was taken from the tender, 
diagonal lever in the centre is the regular control handle for starting and stopping. 
left and right, are the steam-pressure boiler gauge and the vacuum gauge. 


a curve ahead. 

The long 
The two dials above it, to 
The tiny dial near the left window 


is the heating apparatus gauge, while the small wheels at the head ot the upright pipes are steam injectors. 


The four small taps between them, connecting with the bo:t! 
indicating the supply and exhaustion at various points. 


sight-feed lubricator for cylirders, ete. 





shaped contrivances above, are water gauges, 
The complicated mechanism on the extreme left is the 


; and the tiny wheel to the extreme right is the steam blower. The 


fender-shaped box above the stoke-hole is merely a protected shelf for holding tea bottle and necessaries. 


come out o’ th’ wet corn to dry theirsels, 
yo’ see. I’ve killed thousands. But,” 
said he, with a downcast look, “ we doan’t 
oft get em. As a general rule we knock 
‘em over hard, an’ gather nowght but 
feathers.” 

“ Bad poaching.” 

‘Well, I did hev a pheasant last week,” 
he smiled, ‘‘A passenger showed it me 
on th’ plate 7’ front.” 


He was coming off duty as I spoke to 
him, and, after some persuasion, he agreed 
to tell me all about engine-driving. When 
he had run his engine to the shed, seen 
the fire thrown out, fil'ed his tank, and 
thoroughly examined her—an engine is 
of the feminine gender, like a ship—his 
conversation when we started proved full 
of interest. 

He was glad to sit down, I think. 
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¢¢ Tt t ? S 
the heat 
makes yo’ 
tired,” he 


explained, 
“as well 
a6 “Pee 


ingine 
shakin’, 
Yo’ doan’t 
see me 
goin’ out 
after my 
day’swork, 
['ll tell yo’; 
I like my 
owd _ bed- 
stead over 
well.” 
While 
he talked 
I contem- 
plated him 
—a_ large, 
22.8 Fy 
bearded, 
kindly 
man of the 
true John 
Browdie 
type; his 
manner 
hearey; 
though 
somewhat 
subdued 
by grim 
responsi- 








“*V¥ ou 
don’t get 
nervous 
much, and 
miss your 
sleep?” I 
said, 

He con- 
sidered it 
just as well 
to be can- 
did — and 
explicit. 


etre Ss" i" 
this way, 
it - ¥¢e? 
under- 
stand me, 
sir: we 
doan’t 
take no 
more 


> 


notice o 
running a 
train nor 
you would 
doin’ yo’r 
business. 

O f 
course,”’ 
he  quali- 
fed. “if 
yo’ heared 
a driver 
say he 
cared for 
nauther 








fogs nor 
bility and snow - 
years. He storms— 
seemed in well, I 
solid judge he’d 
health. A typical driver. better ’a’ 
But for its Mr. R. Murfitt is one of the senior drivers on the Great Northern, and is been a 
look of usually told off for the Royal train. postman. 
having What? 


been wiped over with an engine rag, he 
would have had a fine complexion ; and 
a happy gleam of strong white teeth had 
lighted up that reference to the bed- 
stead. He would not smoke, he had 
no tastes in liquor. Leaning his hands 
on heavy knees, in a posture reminiscent 
of the late Lord Salisbury when some- 
thing pleased him, he had altogether 
such a look of strength and sober cheer- 
fulness, that one felt him the sort of man 
who might be relied upon to stick to his 
engine. 


could run 
sometimes 


Then he’d lame nobody. He 
as hard as he fancied, then ; 
turn back a bit.” 


No smile with this: the irony was 
serious. 
“'There’s no man keen to be out 7 


foggy nights, or when it snows much 

specially if he’s a fast train to run. A 
driver should know wheereabouts he is, 
yo’ see, At every speed, he has to judge 
wheere he can stop her; but, when yo’ 
cannot see what place it is yo’re passin” 
that’s a job... . Yo’re lookin’ out an, 
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hearkenin’ ; yo’ think, ‘I’m close again’ 
that signal somewheere’—and yet yo’ run 
for long afore yo’ find it.” 

With a single psychological touch, he 
had realised the ordeal for me. The 
straining mind works faster than the train 
can travel, 

I put this to him. 


“Nay, nay,” he said; “yo’r mind 
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“ Then yo’ve to look out for pickin’ up 
watter. She makes a little different rattle, 
passin’ water-troughs ; an’, when yo’ come 
to th’end o’ one, ther’s a white board to 
be watched for. ‘That’s a kittle business. 

“ But snowstorms—they’re a master- 
piece. They dunnot come so suddenly 
on as fog can do, but, then, they'll block 
up signal-lights, Snow’s been known to 

















Off to the yard. 


works never fast enough. It must work 
slower, if owght, for a day i’ fog can feel 
like two.” And letting the luminous fallacy 


pass, I had _ his explanation. “We're 
used to spyin’ signals far 1 front, yo’ see ; 


whenever yo’ pass by one, yo’ get your 
een on th’ next.. . . Fogmen’s one thing ; 
seein’ yo’r way’s another altogether.” 

At sixty miles an hour, or so, the 
difference must be trying. 


pull a signal off! Ay, or a nice rimey 
frost “Il bother yo’; times when a man 
can’t see nowght through his peep-holes, 
an’ has to put his he: id outside—twenty 
yards ‘ll freeze yo’r mustash. It will. 
Frost an’ ashes. Put yo’r face to th’ fire 
an’ wipe it—out again! I tell yo’ it’s a 
twister.” 

About such inconveniences and hard- 
ships he spoke with a soft, good-natured 








laugh. His 
brown eyes were 
slightly — blood- 
shot. When an 
express driver 
gets a hot cinder 
or a hornet in 
his eye, and it 
does not yield 
to the simple 
operation of 
drawing down 
the upper _ lid 
upon the lower, 
he has to endure 
till the next stop. 
The other eye 
must nowise quit 
the signals. But, 
asking if men 
never lost their 
sight, I found 
him to be of 
opinion that eyes 
“harden to ’t.” 
Other drivers, 
too, made light 
of it when ques- 
tioned. How- 
ever, this kind 
of accident is 
common, and 
the impact of 
one of the larger 
insects must be 


extremely painful; when they strike the 
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Oiling the driving-wheel. 


What goes on within 
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cab-glass they 
are smashed to 
pulp. 

The fact to be 
noted is, that, 
however sharp 
and troublesome 
the pain may be, 
there is no time 
to accept “‘irst 
aid” from the 
fireman. One 
infers the ten- 
sion of a driver’s 
duty from it. 
This, indeed, is 
so _— imperious, 
that the two men 
hardly exchange 
a word while the 
run lasts; some 
necessary signs 
make all their 
conversation, 

“Nay, if yo’ 
start a-talkin’, 
some’at’s missed. 
I’ve come hard 
on two hunderd 
mile to-night,” 
the driver said, 
“an’, now yo’ 
ax me that, I 
doan’t __ believe 
I’ve spokken.” 
the cab? More 

















Early morning: leaving the locomotive shed. 
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work and thought than we imagine com- 
monly. Even the fireman, or “ mate,” 
whose labour is intermittent, has never 
above three minutes’ rest. He is either 
coaling, or sweeping up, or putting the 
injector on, or giving some assistance 
otherwise.’ In the driver’s case, what I 
had not realised well was the obsession 
of the time factor. He is furnished, it 
seems, with a special kind of time-table, 
showing the minute at which he ought to 
pass each signal-box and station, and with 
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hand.” In the one case he must make 
more steam, in the other save some coal. 

That is not the whole of his art and 
mystery: but let John Browdie talk. 

“A driver’s main enemy is wind; an’ 
that'll surprise yo’... Not a head-wind. so 
much, but a side-wind. Do what we 
will, sometimes, we cannot keep up speed 
because of a wind blawin’. It’s friction, 
wheels thrust again’ the metals, and it’s 
wind resistance. Wind’s like watter 
when it blaws hard. Ther’s bulk an’ 














The fireman oiling the under-gear. 


a corresponding blank sheet, on which 
he must record the time of actual 
passing. ‘The guard of his train keeps 
this sane log in duplicate, each  signal- 
man another. ‘Thus, in the company’s 
interest and the public’s, delays are 
strictly chronicled ; and any one found 
to blame for them is fined, or may be. 
Two main concerns, then, divide the 
driver's mind,—the signals, and _ his 
“running.” He does not say to himself, 
*“T am now making sixty-five miles an 
hour,” or “I’m making only sixty,” but 
either “I’m behind time,” or ‘I’ve time in 


weight in ’t. Now, to-day’s been plain 
sailin’, calm weather an’ a grand sweet 
run. Well—we’ve burned ten or fifteen 
hunderdweight 0’ coal less in a hunderd 
mile nor what we shall i’ wind. Yo’ 
look ; but I can tell of a stormy night— 
this last March, it wor—when more by 
twenty hunderdweight were burned. Two 
tubs. A ton o’ coal. Put that on two 
hours’ work for a fireman.” 

Here, at a practical point, quite un- 
expectedly, he showed a vein of sentiment. 

“Mark yo’, she’s a willin’ ingine. Just 
let her know what there is to be done, 
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Changing engines at Doncaster. 


an’ keep her i’ heart—she’ll do ’t.” His 
pensive smile was lover-like. ‘“ Ay, ay,” 
said he, “fa good ingine makes a good 
29 t7, » 9? 
driver, 
“How's that?” I asked. “I thought 
they were all good engines nowadays.” 


“But it isn’t so”: 
plicity. 

** Different builders ?” 

“There shall be twenty all built by 
one man, to one pattern exactly, and 7? 
that twenty there'll be one rebel. As 


with a grave sim- 




















Home to tea. 
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awk’ard Nowght to be done zw?’ her! Some’at works loose, another time: she 


Nay, tak’ ony three: I'll wager a crown- 
piece there’s one ’at’s better by ever so 
much nor t’other two. I’ve heared that 
said about fiddles; but fiddles is made 
by t’ rule o’ thumb.” 

He sipped his beer reflectively, and 
set the glass down, 

“Gie me a good-plucked ingine. Then 
[ll run to time. I wo’dn’t swop my 
owd beauty, not for ony ’at comes to- 
night to th’ coal-roads. Not one. She 
works easy, burns 


tells yo’ that wi’ a different knockin’, 
But, if she sulks, an’ willn’t drive, that’s 
domino. ‘That means a leakin’ tube. 
There’s nowght to do but coax her then ; 
an’ how we reach wer journey’s end we 
never i’ this world know.” 

These, no doubt, are rare misfortunes. 
Deplored black-letter days were in his 
mind—illtempered engines. But the 
driver has all these things to guard against. 
The slackened bolt or the heated bearing 

may be a fault 





but little coal, of his own. So 
and keeps’) 7? may “ priming,” 
fettle; ’bides that mischief of 
little oilin’.” impaired _ effici- 

“Saves you ency which is the 


work,” 

“ Mony a hour 
’ t’ year! And 
trouble...... I’m 
‘a good driver,’” 
he winked. “It’s 
me gets credit, 
but Z know what 


sheis. Eh, dear, 
wi? a_ bad in- 
gine——!” He 
raised his hands 
and rolled his 
eyes, conveying 
much unspoken. 
“A man _ tews 
and tews, and 
better tews, an’ 


then they’ll talk 
about puttin’ 
him back 7 th’ 
yard ! I know 
what mine can do 
as well as jockey 
knows his horse. 
Ay, an’ a ingine’s 








subtle sign of in- 
judicious — water- 
ing. ‘To avoid 
it, he must be 
exact with his 
injector, keeping 
a nice equiva- 
lence of water 
and of coal. 
Time and _ the 
signals = govern 
this, a third pre- 
occupation ; and 
they govern it so 
continuously, 
with — give-and- 
take in a delicate 
quick adjustment, 
that a good mate’s 
eyes are never 
off the driver. 
ut as for 
danger, I was 
reassured, ‘How 
is ther’ time to 








like a_ horse: 
shell tell yo’ 
hersel’ if owght be wrang.” 
I wondered. 
“For sure she will. 
a little what to pick on.” 
I think he enjoyed my ignorance. He 
pulled one leg over the other, and sat 
with folded arms expounding pleasantly. 
“A box gets warm, we'll say: well, 
she'll soon let yo’ smell it. It comes 
o t’ wind, puffin’, an’ then yo’ know to 
stop her. (Of course, if yo’ can save a 
box, yo’ve a right to do that; drop a bit 
o’ paper out wi’ a word to t’ signalman.) 


Yo’ know within 


think o’ that, if 
Going round with the oil-can. a man were 
minded? What's 


t’ use, however? 
is t man!” 

Again: “A nervous man’s a_ poorly 
man. Bethink yo’: he’s on an ingine 
one-and-twenty year afore he comes to 
first-class drivin’.” 

Or this, although it cuts both ways: 
“See yo’ what care is ta’en for safety ; 
platelayers an’ signalmen to watch yo’r 
road, shed fitters daily for yo’r ingine— 
every man his duty set, and over all 
inspectors.” 

‘To my own mind, the work done in 


He’s doin’ all he can, 














the engine-shed seemed most impres- 
sive. 

“And doan’t imagine,” said my friend, 
“’at when we’ve done a journey all’s 


concluded. Yo'd be far wrang. A 
° 7) s °9 ’ ; 

driver’s day begins i’ t’ shed an’ ends 

theere. He books on: his ingine’s 


stooden an’ slept, wi’ fitters overhauling 
her, and cleaners; but, when he comes 
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stand me, good shed-work means good 
runnin’.” 

Listening to this and more talk like it, 
I got the portrait of a man to whose 
hands human lives may be confided—and 
who stakes his own life in the care of 
them—for 45s. aweek. I thought no less 
of him, but rather more, than I had 
thought of engine-drivers when a_ boy. 























Sunday off. 


“Of all the days that’s in the week 
I dearly love but one day, 


to her he looks at every bolt. That’s 
company’s regulations, an’ that’s wisdom, 
For that, an’ oilin’ her, he wants best part 
o’ two hours. His fireman’s squarin’ coal 
then. He breaks it up—not all, for some 
goes on i’ lumps—an’ puts it wheere he'll 
want it. Then again, when we take her 
back an’ draw t’ fire, I look her wholly 
over. Three times a day, yo’ see, she’s 
thoroughly examined. . . . If yo’ under- 





| 


And that’s the day that comes between 
A Saturday and Monday.” 


One trait, however, was lacking to the 
sketch—a line about his home-life. 
“What do they say at home?” 

*“ Are they never afraid for you ?” 

He smiled again, but whimsically. 
“T’ve three lads o’ t’ line, an’ a lass ’at 
aims to wed a fireman. My owd 
missis "ll say sometimes, ‘ Mind yo’ doan’t 
drop yo’r lead plug.’” 

Now, the lead plug is part of the water- 


said I, 
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gauge. By some incredible and consist- 
ent carelessness, the driver (and his mate) 
may overlook the necessity of replenishing 
the boiler, as two men in a bailoon may 
forget the properties of gas; and, when 
they do, that plug will melt and _ fall. 
John Browdie’s wife would seem to have 
a way of chaffing him. 

If I know anything of Yorkshiremen, 
he is a happy husband and a proud father. 
The family numbers seven all told, and 
lives in a_five- 


“Ay. Every signal.” 

... Isn’t it rather wonderful? The 
signal-lights are sometimes quite a galaxy : 
and as the line swings round its curves, 
they seem to change their places. How, 
from every given point, does a driver 
know his own ? 

“'That’s his job. ‘That’s what he leearns 
at firing.” 

Fitter, driver, master mariner. Upon 
reflection, the fact may be that twenty or 
thirty years is 





roomed house— 
but where, I am 
not ‘allowed to 
tell you. He 
spends most of 
his Sundays 
“aking,” that is 
to say, off duty ; 
and his working 
hours, though 
very uncertain, 
are not long. It 
appears that Mrs, 
Browdie is con- 
tent with John’s 
wages, because 
they live in ex- 
pectation of a 
pension, If, on 
a foggy night, 
sometimes, she 
cannot sleep, her 
case is that of 
many wives who 
have no such 
cause for wake- 
fulness; and 
when he returns 
she asks no ques- 
tions. As for the 
lead plug 

“She jealous, 
bless yo’r heart ! 











not too long a 


ee » tong | 

bud probationership 

’ for this rare 
(oe 


“Tf I ma’ be 
excused,” he 
broke my reverie 
pently,. ° Ti 
make for off, 
| 

Ithankedhim, 
and we_ stood 
outside a minute. 
Then he said: 
*'Ther’s a point 
yet, and a tale 
wit. When we 
come into a 
station out of a 


course we can- 
not see ; so draw- 
in’ up toa yard 
or two's not 
quite a simple 
matter. We had 
an Irish driver 
overran a station 
once. Of course, 
that’s same as 
overrunnin’ sig- 
nals, Carpeted. 
‘Well,’ says the 








My job’s all 
hours; they 
cannot expect me home afore they see 
me. ... Nay, no, she’s used to that; 
no news is good news.” 

4 “T thought you worked one train,” 
said I, 

“That cannot be, yo’ see. A man’s off 
work, or somebody wants a special : to fit 
that job six others might be altered. It’s 
here an’ theere an’ everywheere, to sleep 
sometimes i lodgin’s.” 

** You know the whole line ?” 


Pigeons: a favourite hobby. 


superintendent, 
‘this is a very 
serious offence. What have you got to say 
for yourself, my man?’ He said he should 
’a’ stopped sooner if he’d applied his 
brake before he did. ‘It was a delusion, 
sor,’ he said. . . . ‘ Delusion! the plat- 
form’s long enough, isn’t it? Why, it was 
lengthened only last month.’ ‘Sure,’ says 
Tim, ‘that’s just the throuble! ’Tis 
lengthened at the wrong ind, sor !’” 

Like Browdie’s day, perhaps ; but then, 
if so, he put it very neatly, 


dark night, of 





ae 














“They cheered her from the pier.” 


POSTED AS MISSING. 
BY JOHN MASEFIELD, 
ILLUSTRATED BY D. B. WATERS. 
NDER all her topsails she trembled like a stag, 
‘The wind made a ripple in her bonny red flag, 
They cheered her from the shore and _ they 


mo cheered her from the pier, 
E/T ry And under all her topsails she trembled 
Prk. | like a deer. 





So she passed, sway- 
ing, where the 
green seas run, 

Her wind-steadied top- 
sails were stately 

m in the sun; 

eS a dina ee There was glitter on 

: ; the water from 
her red port-light, 

So she passed, sway- 

“So she passed, swaying, till she was out of sight.” ing, till she was 
out of sight. 
Long and long ago it was; a weary time it is— 
The bones of her sailor-men are coral-plants by this, 

Coral-plants and shark-weed and \ 
the mermaid’s comb, 

And if the fishers net 
them, they never 
bring them home. 


It’s rough on_ sailors’ 
women: they have 
to mangle hard, 

Or stitch at dungarees 
till their finger-ends 
are scarred, 

Thinking of the sailor- 
men whosangamong 
the crowd, 

Hoisting of her topsails 
when she sailed so 
proud. “The bones of her sailor-men are coral-plants by this.’’ 
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“Raoul’s sword flashed a riposte,.. . Quite gently the commandant swayed back against the wall” (p. 314). 
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Illustrated by ALEXANDER C. BALL. 








RAOUL, GENTLEMAN OF FORTUNE. 


BY H. C. BAILEY. 














V. RAOUL’S MOUSTACHIOS, 


HE salt meadows of Maasluis were 
hazy in July heat. Raoul, who 
had been “on a little voyage to 

Helvoetsluis,” (profitable, but not in- 
teresting,) rode happily careless, The 
sign of the “Eel and Spectacles” inn 
attracted him, and he tethered his horse 
Pollux to the manger by the causeway and 
entered. ‘“ For what followed,” he advises 
you, “accuse fate and not me. I protest 
I was never so passive in my life. I 
responded merely to fate and my mous- 
tachios,” 

There were three gentlemen within, 
drinking boisterously to toasts decent 
and other. Raoul sat modestly aloof... . 
Till the eyes of one of them began to 
roll. “There is a cavalier who is not 
drinking,” this gentleman howled plain- 
tively. “ Drink, my gentleman,” and he 
passed Raoul a bottle. ‘ Drink to the 
drink and drink to the drunk and drink 
to the drink again. ‘To Rhenish, white 
Rhenish, the king of all liquors!” The 
others drank and shouted. But Raoul 
put down his cup. The man started up 
spluttering “ Vieyo diablo de Toledo! Wo 
you refuse my toast ?” 

“T cannot,” says Raoul, “abjure the 
faith.” 

“To the devil with the faith !” 

‘Sir, he believes and trembles.” 

The irate gentleman was again profane. 
“What is your faith ?” he roared, 

“Sir, the true faith is this: that 
the king of all wines is good crimson 
surgundy.” 

“To the devil with your Burgundy !” 

“T doubt he drinks Rhenish.’ 

The irate gentleman flung a cup of it 
in Raoul’s face. 

“Tt is not even a good face-wash,” said 
Raoul, wiping his moustachios: ‘‘as I 
shall convince you when you are sober.” 

The gentleman—he was worse than 


irate now—lugged out his sword and 
lurched towards Raoul howling. The 
other two sat still and grinned. ‘“ Will 
you counsel your friend ?” cried Raoul to 
them, springing back with sword undrawn. 
“Ts he in case to fight ?” 

“Have you the stomach to fight him ?” 
one laughed, and they whispered together 
a moment, and “At him, my bully, at 
him !” they shouted. 

With caths continuous if indistinct the 
drunken man rolled lunging at Raoul, 
and overreached himself, and staggered 
forward, to meet the straight drive of 
Raoul’s fist and drop like a log. 

The two gaped at Raoul a moment, 
then one looked down to the fallen man, 
and “ Sped, by my bones!” said he with 
a chuckle, and started up and ran to 
Raoul, crying, ‘Come, my lad, you were 
best safe away,” and whirled him to the 
door. 

Raoul let himself be whirled. “TI will 
go—oh yes, I will go,” he stammered with 
much agitation, and went. The door was 
slammed behind him. Then, wholly 
calm, he walked to the window and, 
unseen, looked in. He saw the two down 
on their knees by the stunned man. 
They had his cuirass off, they loosed his 
doublet, they fumbled in his bosom. The 
hand of one came away with a paper in 
it. 

Raoul leapt through the window. He 
darted upon them, he snatched the paper 
away, he sprang back flicking out his 
sword. They rushed upon him, but the 
first thrusts were his. He was impartial. 
Down went one with his right thigh 
pierced, down went the other. Raoul 
leapt out through the window as the 
alarmed landlord burst in the door. 

Dutch ejaculation and _— execration 
shattered the summer evening’s calm. 

Raoul spurred away from them toward 
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Schiedam, and smiled. He approved of 
himself. After nightfall he sat in an inn 
at Vlaardingen and took his well-earned 
ease. With a flask of old Burgundy for 
counsellor he examined the captured 
paper. It was sealed carefully with black 
wax. Raoul took from his bosom a clasp 
knife, and opened a blade thin as a wafer 
and warmed that over the candle and 
slipped it daintily under the seals. He 
was not a novice, 

There was revealed this epistle in 
Spanish ; 


To Don GUZMAN de FRANQUEZA, Com- 

mandant of Schiedam—these. 

The Prince is informed that Newstead 
threatens you, and His Highness this day 
orders that two companies of shotmen with 
pikemen and pistoliers each a half-company 
and sakers four, march for Schiedam. 

RICHEBOURG. 
From Breda on this S. Peter’s day. The 
bearer is Pedro Valdez, a trusty soul, 
whom pay fifty crowns. 
R. 

“But certainly!” said Raoul, with a 
chuckle. ‘‘ Behold me Pedro Valdez.” 
He warmed the seals over the candle 
and daintily pressed them down again 
and surveyed his handiwork. ‘I protest 
it is cheap at fifty crowns,” said he, and 
went happy to bed. 

Next morning he rode in through the 
main gate of Schiedam. As he came up 
the market street there was some com- 
motion. ‘Three or four citizens gaily 
dressed were marching along, when out 
of a byway came a sergeant’s guard of 
pikemen and bade them halt, and 
straightway arrested the gayest of them 
all, a sturdy young fellow in cloth-of- 
silver. He protested, his friends protested 
vehemently, but the pikemen listened to 
no argument, and thrust them aside and 
bore him away, cuffing, kicking, fighting 
like a madman. 

“ Diantre/” quoth Raoul, ‘ there is a 
popinjay of energy!” and asked bystanders 
who the gentleman was, 

“Tt is Gerard Reyd,” came the answer, 
“Gerard Reyd, who was to be married 
this morning.” 

* From what folly do they save him!” 
said Raoul, and, riding on, observed his 
struggles continue. ‘ And how human is 


his gratitude!” Then, with a shrug for 
those futile convulsions, Raoul, who him- 
self never wasted strength, rode on to the 
castle and his fifty crowns. 


Pedro Valdez with a letter from the 
Marquis of Richebourg was brought at 
once to the presence of Don Guzman de 
Franqueza. The commandant was a 
Spaniard of the fair breed, with golden 
hair and a handsome, humorous face. He 
broke the letter open carelessly, and was 
reading it when a captain came in to 
announce that the burgesses Joost Reyd 
and Adrian Kloet demanded to speak 
with his excellency. His excellency 
laughed. ‘‘My burgesses amuse me,” 
quoth he. ‘Well! perhaps I shall amuse 
my burgesses.” ‘ 

He was still laughing when they came 
in—two plump Dutchmen, richly arrayed, 
puffing and red. ‘And what is my 
burgesses’ prayer?” his excellency asked 
politely. 

The elder of the two, a greybeard of 
some dignity, strode forward. “Sir,” he 
cried, “your pikemen have arrested my 
son on his wedding morning——” 

“Oh, give me leave! This is not his 
wedding morning. Faith, I doubt his 
wedding morning will never dawn.” 

The two looked at each other.‘ What 
do you mean, sir?” said one in a low 
voice. 

“ Many things. Mynheer Reyd, your 
good son Gerard was on his way to wed 
the fair Mary Kloet? And his mind is 
to wed her or never wed woman ? 

Ay Rin,” 

“Then, poor fool, he is like to die 
a bachelor.” 

“ And why, sir?” cried the greybeard. 

“ Because he will never die her husband. 
Why again? Because that pleasure I 
reserve for myself. ‘Therefore I arrested 
the good Gerard betimes. You behold 
in me, burgesses, one who purposes to 
die and live the fair Mary’s husband. 
Unless in the providence of God I live 
her widower. Mark me, Mynheer Kloet ” 
—he turned to the younger, the smaller 
man—‘do you recall that I proposed 
myself for your daughter ?” 

“Ay, sir,” quoth the small man stur- 
dily. ‘And you were answered that the 
maid wished it as little as I.” 

** Good burgess, what she wishes is of no 
account. I wish forher, That determines 
her work in life.” 

“ God forbid!” her father muttered. 

The commandant laughed _ gently. 
*“‘Father-in-law, you misapprehend the 
case. Mary’s dear love Gerard lies in my 
castle wedded to fetter and shacklebolt. 
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“Raoul took him by the ear. 
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You will give me Mary to wife with the 
dowry you promised Gerard, and make 
me, like him, the heir to all you have, or— 
or, father-in-law-——I hang Mary’s dear love 
Gerard from the battlements for the wind 
to play with.” 

Gasping, shuddering and chill, the two 
fathers shrank back. ‘Then, hoarsely, “It 
is vile—it is an infamy!” cried Gerard’s 
father. ‘‘ We are free burghers all. We 
have rights. We——” 

The commandant laughed. ‘Do you 
indeed think- that a thing like you has 
rights against Don Guzman de Franqueza ? 
A Dutchman, a base burgess trader, talk 
of rights! You amuse me. If I deign 
to wed a wench of your kind———” 

“For the money she brings you!” 
cried Joost Reyd. 

The commandant waved his hand. 
“The base-born flesh needs _ gilding,” 
quoth he. 

“Sir, I beseech you consider!” cried 
Adrian Kloet. ‘ Mary cannot love you. 
She must hate you.” 

‘The commandant laughed. “ That will 
amuse me.” 

“Oh, how can it please you to wed a 
woman who loathes you?” 

‘*T profess it pleases me mightily.” 

“Nay, sir, you jest. I pray you spare 
her—spare her love: let the two be free 
to wed and the money shall be yours— 
the dowry, all the rest. I will give it 
freely.” 

The commandant looked at him 
curiously ; but in a moment,—‘ No, by 
the living God, no!” Joost Reyd thun- 
dered. “If my son be done to death 
God will give him courage and _ us. 
Neither his death nor his life shall put a 
denier in that man’s hand.” 

(Away in the background, “I am glad 
you are not my father,” Raoul murmured. 
“Or... or perhaps I am sorry.”) 

The commandant laughed. ‘‘ My bur- 
gesses, you weep and you thunder idly. 
I shall spare you nothing. I will have 
both maid and dowry, dowry and maid.” 

Then Adrian Kloet drew a long breath 
and fell back, and, little and helpless, he 
looked defiance. ‘“ For the maid and her 
lover I answer, as God is their father, we 
will yield you nothing !” he cried. 

“ Does the maid say so indeed?” said 
the commandant, laughing. ‘Then tell 
her that her lover shall hang. Away, 
away, burgess : bear the glad tidings.” 

The two glared at him, impotent hands 


trembling with wrath. Then with a groan 
Joost Reyd turned and drew his friend 
away and out. 

The commandant rosc leisurely, chuck- 
ling. Raoul came from the background 
and stood before him. ‘Well, sirrah 2.” 
quoth the commandant, surprised. “ Oh 
ay! You are the man from Breda.” 

“The man,” Raoul agreed, ‘“ from 
Breda,” 

“And you see we can amuse ourselves 
in Schiedam.” 

“Your excellency,” Raoul agreed, 
“amuses me infinitely.” 

His excellency chuckled, and took up 
the letter again and again read it. I sec 
that I owe you something, my friend.” 

Raoul bowed. ‘Your excellency is 
pleased to acknowledge it.” 

“Well, come to me inan hour, I go 
to tell this happy bridegroom his destiny 
and hers. Andthen I must dine.  Taith, 
this business wakes the appetite.” 

Raoul bowed again, and went to look 
for a dinner himself. He too had an 
appetite. 

‘The woes of the prisoned bridegroom 
and the bride bereft lay, he assures you, 
light upon his too experienced soul. 
*Cabbages and Dutch bridegrooms,” he 
writes, “fare two of God’s creatures I 
could never love.” He admired a little 
the stubborn fathers. He admired also 
a little the humorous ingenuity of the 
commandant. Tor the lady he was not 
concerned, since, as he writes, “she was 
like to have more salt in her life as Don 
Guzman’s spouse than with any Dutch- 
man inside the dykes.” So, he protests, 
he went out of the commandant’s §pre- 
sence eminently uninterested and im- 
partial. I do not know whether I believe 
him, 

Close by the castle gate he found an 
inn of opulent aspect, and he entered and 
vociferously demanded dinner. A mess 
of boiled beef was brought, and he sat 
down to it. In a moment he rapped 
out an oath that brought the tapster 
back into the room with a jump. Raoul 
beckoned to him: ‘Hither,  varlet, 
hither! Boiled beef with no salt—what 
is it but nausea to a Christian mouth ? 
Resolve me that, rogue.” 

“Salt?” the tapster giggled. “ Your 
honour asks for salt?” 

Raoul took him by the ear. ‘‘I asked 
no fool to laugh,” quoth he. 

““Oh!” squeaked the tapster heartily. 
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“ Alack! Oh, alack, your honour, there 
is no salt in all Schiedam.” 

“Unsavoury town. But why, rogue ?” 

The tapster was released, and rubbing 
his ear he expounded. - “ Your honour 
must know that we of Schiedam get all 
our salt from the sea-water pans at 
Saaldwyk. Fora month past the English- 
man Newstead has been in camp with his 
troops at Saaldwyk, so that he has cut 
us off from our salt entirely.” 

“Bah!” quoth Raoul. ‘“ He does not 
guess how much better some of you 
would look pickled. Bah! Away! 
Bring me herbs, many herbs, to make 
this mess less vile.” From that and the 
unsalted bread he made a bad meal, and 
mourned, ‘Alas, my body. The only 
body I have. I wonder if you will ever 
forgive me . . . You feel as if you would 
not... Why was I such a fool as to 
come to this unseasoned town? For 
fifty crowns! Bah! five thousand would 
not pay me for my swallowings.” 

In a very bad temper he went back to 
the commandant. ‘The commandant had 
a bandage about his head. Raoul was 
pleased to find some one else injured, 
“Your excellency has met a misfortune,” 
said he, and twirled his moustachios with 
satisfaction. “Ob, I trust the bride- 
groom was not unruly.” 

His excellency cursed the bridegroom. 

“T fear he did not appreciate your 
excellency’s humour. I fear he ——” 

“He broke my head,” growled his 
excellency. “And you may hold your 
tongue, Or go into double fetters like 
him.” 

Raoul bowed to his excellency. But 
mentally he bowed to the bridegroom— 
who was plainly something more than a 
cabbage. Raoul curled his moustachios 
more rotundly in the bridegroom’s honour. 

“ Keep your cursed hands still,” growled 
the irritable commandant. 

Raoul’s hands stayed still with the 
moustachios in them—not from obedi- 
ence but amazement. ‘ No man before,” 
he assures you, “had ever the impudence 
to meddle with my moustachios’ curve.” 

“You want fifty crowns,” said the 
commandant. ‘There theyare.” Raoul 
bowed stiffly—he was upon his dignity 
now—and pouched them. “ Now—you 
come from Breda. The Prince was there 
when you left : what forces had he?” 

Since Raoul knew no more or perhaps 
less than the commandant, the answer 
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required, you will agree, some thought. 
Raoul began to lie carefully and slowly, 
twirling his small moustachios as his way 
was when thinking. - 

“Speak out, man! speak out!” cried 
the impatient commandant. ‘“‘ You fidget 
with your mouth like a Barbary ape.” 

Raoul stopped short. ‘* My moustachios 
displease your excellency?” he inquired 
coldly. 

His excellency started up in a rage. 
‘Away with your moustachios!” he 
cried. ‘ Away with you! Shave yourself 
and get some sense.” 

Raoul went out with dignity. 

But not to a barber’s. He sauntered 
through the market-place, feeling the 
wronged moustachios, and reflected. ‘“That 
person is wholly disgusting. Shave, 
quotha! The only moustachios I ever 
loved! I dislike him infinitely. . . Ch, 
I dislike everything infinitely. I—I 
think I will go get some salt.” 

He was responding, you observe, to his 
moustachios and fate. 

The meadows are billowy toward the 
salt pans at Saaldwyk. Raoul was chal- 
lenged by an unseen sentry. A corporal’s 
guard rose up from a hollow to take him 
to the invisible camp. 

Hidden in an angle of the shore-dyke 
were near a thousand men. On the dyke 
sat Newstead, their leader, the little man 
with the curious green eyes that look 
down the centuries, and Gaspar Wieder- 
man, his huge tawny-haired camp-marshal, 
and old Zouch, the quartermaster. 
Below them the men stood at their ease, 
disorderly, half-armed. It was the full 
council of the Free Companions. 

Old Zouch was speaking. “ ‘The charge 
is: these two, Robin Curtnose and Peter 
the Poet, they were set to watch the road 
from Maasluis to Schiedam for a messenger 
of Parma’s carrying dispatches. They 
have brought the messenger into camp, 
but they say that a young fellow robbed 
them of the dispatches : one man, as they 
say, robbing and wounding them both. 
The charge is that they failed of their 
duty, whereby this Free Company is 
injured.” 

Raoul, tiptoeing, beheld his friends of 
the ‘‘Eel and Compasses” under guard, 
and smiled upon the universe. They 
were so symmetrically bandaged. 

Newstead spoke. ‘“ Robin Curtnose: 
Peter the Poet: how do you answer the 
charge ?” 
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“Tt is true,” said Robin Curtnose ; and 
Peter the Poet said in a low voice, “ It 
is true.” 

“Free Companions !” Newstead cried, 
“you have heard the charge. The 
prisoners confess it is true. Give sen- 
tence.” 

A low murmur ran among the throng ; 
then a man stood out from the rest 
and pointed with naked sword to the 
ground; and the murmur swelled to a 
word—“ Death! Death!” and was still 
again, 

‘Who gainsays that ?” cried Newstead. 
But all was still. 

“Tt is just,” said Peter the Poet ; and 
Robin Curtnose echoed, “ It is just.” 

Newstead stood up. “One death is 
enough,” he said. “One life I give. 
Let them cast the dice which shall 
die.” 

A drummer came thrusting through the 
throng and set his drum down at New- 
stead’s feet and a dice box upon it. 
Newstead beckoned to the two. ‘They 
came slowly. 

“Tam ten year the elder,” said Robin 
Curtnose half to himself. “I give him 
the throw. Let Peter live.” 

“No, by God!” cried Peter the Poet. 
*T cannot live if Robin dies for it; and 
Robin is the better man—and the better 
man should live.” 

“One life is given,” said Newstead. 
“ Throw the dice.” 

“ And one life I claim!” It was Raoul 
as he strode forward, eyes agleam. 
“Colonel Newstead! I am he who 
robbed your men, and, fardieuw, the man 
who is beat by me need feel no shame. 
I will tell you all, and much more than 
you had learnt from that dispatch, matter 
of high import to this Free Company ; 
and the price of the story is—one life.” 
Raoul struck an attitude on the dyke, and 
the Free Companions stared at him. He 
enjoyed himself. 

“What are their lives to you?” New- 
stead asked. 

“T like men,” said Raoul. 

There was a mutter of ‘*Who is he?” 
in the throng. 

Raoul laughed. “Little Raoul de 
Tout le Monde, gentlemen, who has done 
some little things sinful and other in this 
sinful world.” 

A look of some humour crossed New- 
stead’s lean, sunburnt face. “I know 
this cavalier,” said he, ‘Free Com- 
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panions! If it prove that the Free 
Company has taken no hurt, shall the 
life be spared ?” 

Again there was a murmur, again one 
man stepped out from the rest. He 
drew his sword half from the scabbard, 
then clashed it home; and from behind 


him a_ thousand scabbarded swords 
clashed again. ‘The Free Company voted 
life. 


Gaspar Wiederman heaved himself up 
and gave gruff orders, ‘The throng broke 
up. ‘The prisoners were borne away in 
guard. Newstead took Raoul by the 
arm. 

“Come, my friend,” said he, and drew 
him to a little turf hut in the shadow of 
the dyke. Gaspar Wiederman followed, 
and Zouch. Within was a table, one 
chair, and a saddle. 

“T preface,” said Raoul, sitting down 
on the saddle, “that when I came into 
the affair I did not know that Colonel 
Newstead was there already,” and then 
told his story—how he quarrelled at the 
inn, how he stole the letter, and what 
was i the letter, and how he took it 
to Don Guzman. Gasper Wiederman 
coughed and coughed again. “ Precisely,” 
said Raoul. “As the camp-marshal sug- 
gests. . For fifty crowns. So then Don 
Guzman expects those forces. His own 
are yet slender, being . . . .” Raoul pre- 
cisely detailed them. 

* Faith!” growled Gaspar, “ you have 
the head of a soldier, if you had not 
chosen to be—something else. Why, 
having gone to the Spaniard, do you 
come to us?” 

“ For the honour of my moustachios— 
by Don Guzman aspersed. And on 
behalf of my stomach.” 

Newstead smiled. ‘And what does 
Monsieur Raoul now suggest to Colonel 
Newstead ?” he inquired. 

“A surprise, an onfall, a storm. 
is my strategy. ‘That town is starving for 
salt. Send some of your fellows habited 
like peasants with salt to sell. Let them 
cut down the guard at the gate. Your 
company storms in. Don Guzman is 
overwhelmed. Behold my plan. I give 
it freely. Make it your own.” 

“Monsieur Raoul,” said Newstead 
quietly, “what plan do you think mine 
was when I seized the salt pans?” 

“ Diantre !” Raoul cried, — *‘ you 
Colonel, I 

And he 


Here 


meant this from the first ? 
salute you with my heart.” 
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started up to do so with his sword. 
“Then I go back to Schiedam.” Gaspar 
Wiederman coughed. “Tell me when 
you will come into the town, and I will 
engage, I, little Raoul de Tout le Monde, 
that they shall not be able to shut the 
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“ 


heeding : on the morning of the 
day after to-morrow.” 

“So be it,” said Raoul, bowing, and 
turned to the table. “I take the salt- 
cellar and my leave.” 

Newstead gave him a hand-grip and let 





‘**My moustachios displease your excellency?’ he inquired coldly.” 


castle gates that day. One’s moustachios 
must do something, mordieu! But for 
my stomach’s sake I would beg you come 
quickly.” 

“T shall be into Schiedam——” said 
Newstead, and Gaspar was seized by a fit 
of coughing: Newstead continued un- 


him go. He was hardly gone when 
Gaspar broke out: “ By the devil of 
Dresden, the little puppet may betray 
us all!” 

Newstead laughed and shook his head. 
“1 know him. When he talks like a liar 
you may believe him. He loves to act 
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the hero, and sometimes, cordiew, is more 
a hero than he thinks.” 

“That is not possible,” Gaspar grunted. 

So Raoul went back to Schiedam and 
had salt with his supper. 

The next day he spent lounging about 
the castle gates. He had the gratification 
of observing from time to time certain 
peasants —in accent, in bearing they were 
almost excessively peasants—who had a 
trifle of salt to sell. They announced 
that Newstead was moving camp from 
the salt pans, and promised Schiedam 
more salt on the morrow. ‘The afternoon 
was waning, the shadow cf the castle lay 
full across the market-place, when Raoul, 
spread on a bench by the inn door, saw 
one of the commandant’s captains come 
out. Raoul hailed him, waggled a flask 
at him and bade him drink. “Only a 
sup, then,” quoth the captain with regret : 
‘7 am in haste.” 

“ Poor devil,” Raoul yawned. 

The captain laughed and drank. “ Don 
Guzman has lost patience. I go to 
Kloet’s house to tell the fair Mary that if 
she come not to Don Guzman to-night 
her lover shall hang to-morrow morn.” 

Raoul yawned again. ‘“ God bless to- 
morrow,” said he. 

Then, the captain gore, he dropped 
his eyelids and considered this new case. 
He condemned Don Guzman’s impatience. 
It was purely incorivenient. Now, or ever 
Newstead came, the maid might yield, 
and Don Guzman get his desire. “ Which 
my moustachios,” Raoul muttered, “ would 
profoundly deplore.” He contorted him- 
self in thought .. . 

But rose and lounged down the street 
to meet the returning captain. ‘f What 
fortune ?” he asked, 

The captain chuckled. “The maid 
wept, and Kloet committed me to hell. I 
said the lover would be there to-morrow.” 
He poked Raoul’s ribs and passed on 
chuckling. 

“IT suppose,” Raoul meditated, “the 
maid will let her lover die so she may 
be safe from Don Guzman. Her lover 
might give her little thanks for that. But 
my moustachios are grateful. For Don 
Guzman is spited. And if Newstead is 
too late to save the lover a hanging— 
why, the maid may still find one Dutch 
bridegroom as good as another.” Raoul 
lounged along complacent. 

But as the twilight deepened he saw a 
girl steal out of Mynheer Kloet’s house 


and hurry towards the castle. The girl 
had changed her mind. Selfishly, #zordzeu, 
neglecting the moustachios! Raoul bit 
his teeth on an oath, and swung across her 
path and gripped her wiist. “ Mistress 
Kloet!” he hissed, ‘‘do you dare? Will 
you be false to your love ?” 

“False?” the girl gasped, trembling. 
“ False ? Oh, God help me! ‘ I—I—” 
she sobbed—‘‘ I go to save him the only 
way I can.” 

‘To save him? Bah! Would he not 
rather die a thousand times than you 
should yield yourself to this Spaniard ?” 

“T know, I know,” the girl sobbed 
piteously. 

‘Then you are traitor to him and traitor 
to love.” 

Raoul felt the girl’s body quiver. He 
saw the agony on her wan face. ‘‘I— 
Icannot have him die,” she moaned. 

“What life is the life you save for him 
so? You leave him no -happiness, no 
honour.” 

*“I—I cannot—” she was sobbing 
against Raoul’s heart—“I cannot bear 
him to die.” 

But Raoul’s face was set and grim. 
* Do you think only of yourself? Do you 
love only yourself? You—you cannot 
bear the pain of his death. You must 
have the joy of sacrificing yourself, though 
by the sacrifice you shame him. IT’ God's 
name, love him better! Bear your pain. 
Give him the honour. Let him die to 
keep you pure.” 

The girl’s sobs were hushed. Wistfully 
through tears she looked at Raoul. 
“Yes: he would wish that,” she mur- 
mured. ‘‘ He would wish that. I thank 
you. I—I will bear my pain. Oh, I 
thank you.” 

Raoul bowed low, and watched her turn 
and pass home in the gloom, helpless 
with her sorrow. Raoul drew a long 
breath. “And I wonder if I believe it 
all?” said he. “. Or if the Dutchman 
dees? . . . Eh, but this complicates the 
affair.” He passed on deep in thought. 
He had indeed harmed Don Guzman 
pleasantly—but only by meddling with 
other people’s lives: if the Dutchman 
were hanged now it would be his work. 
Raoul—it is one of his virtues that I like 
much—never declined his responsibilities. 

He turned short and made for the 
castle. ‘There he was amiable and witty 
to the sergeant of the guard. Ere the 
wicket gate was closed for the night he 


? 
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had the happiness to behold Don Guzman 
come to it and stare out, looking vainly 
for his prey. With an oath for the maid, 
and a vile jest at her and her doomed 
lover, Don Guzman turned at last, and 
strode away to his 
quarters. Raoul, 
following dis- 
creetly, sat down 
on his stairway, 
and went to sleep 
at once like a dog. 
Like a dog he 
woke at the first 
sound ere dawn, 
and went back to 
the gateway again, 
and was zealous 
in helping the 
guard to open the 
great gates. But 
as he helped, he 
rolled along the 
ground under the 
ball of his foot 
four pistol bullets; 
and he pushed 
them into the slots 
where the bolts 
should go, and 
groundthem down 
with his heel hard. 
Then he lounged 
by the gate-post, 
chatting easily, 
though everynerve 
in him was at 
Strain. Any 
moment might 
bring the sound 
of Newstead’s 
onfall. Any 
moment Don 
Guzman might 
come forth to 
order the Dutch- 
man’s hanging. 
Don Guzman 
was first. He 
strode into the 
gateway and 
peered down the 
street, and turned 
again with a curse. ‘‘ Reeve me a rope 
over the gate,” he growled. “Go one of 
you to Kloet’s house, and bid his daughter 
come to see her bridegroom kick a last 
time. By my faith, he shall hang this hour.” 
“That is crude,” said Raoul aloud. 


The commandant turned upon him with 
an oath. ‘‘Oh, perhaps your excellency 
desires to be kind to him.” His excellency 
with another oath denied such intention. 
“Tf I were your excellency, I would go 





** ‘Mistress Kloet!’ he hissed, ‘do you dare?’” 


tell the man his bride is yours, and give 
him a worse pang than hanging.” 

Don Guzman laughed. “ By my faith, 
a noble thought. Go, get me the key of 
his cell.” 

Raoul ran off with enthusiasm. He 
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took the keys from the master of arms, 
and, elaborately polite, ushered Don 
Guzman into the main tower and down 
the winding stair, and past the powder 
magazine to the dungeons. 

They entered a dark noisome cell, and 
Raoul carefully locked the door behind 
them. One beam of light from a grating 
high in the wall broke the darkness, and 
showed the hapless bridegroom lying in 
his double fetters. 

Don Guzman stirred him with his foot. 
“Ha, dog! I bring you good news. Since 
yesterday, that bride: of yours is mine.” 
Raoul heard the irons clank as the man 
shuddered—heard a choked sob. Don 
Guzman laughed, and peered forward in 
the dim light to see the tortured face. 
“Ay, you may groan. She has well 
forgot you, dog. She hath such joy in 
me that she cares not, she says, whether 
you live or die, and so ig 

“Thank God!” cried the man, ‘“ Ah, 
thank God! Now I know that you lie!” 

The commandant, blaspheming, flashed 
out his sword. ‘‘ Dog, swine, filth ” 
He made a pass at the helpless man. 

His sword scraped along Raoul’s. 

He jumped round upon Raoul with 
louder oaths. ‘‘ Your excellency,” said 
Raoul politely, ‘‘pray consider my 
moustachios.” The commandant cursed 
his moustachios and made a wild thrust 
at him. Raoul’s sword flashed a riposte. 
The commandant’s sword fell. Quite 
gently he swayed back against the wall. 
Raoul’s point was through his eye and his 
brain. 

Raoul laid him down and stood over 
him. ‘I congratulate the world,” said 
he, and he_ twirled his moustachios. 
“You also, my dears.” ‘Then he dropped 
on his knees beside the amazed Dutch- 
man and began to try his keys on the 
fetterlocks. 

“Ts she safe? Tell me! 
the Dutchman cried. 

Raoul laughed and nodded, wrer.ching 
a stiff lock round. ‘ Did she send you 
to me?” 

Raoul laughing dealt with another lock : 
“ Faith, I think she did.” 

‘Is she not wonderful ?” 
Dutchman. 

“Humph. I think I am a little 
wonderful too,” Raoul grunted, as he 
swung the last of the fetters clattering 
away. He had the door open. He bore 
the Dutchman (cramped limbs would 
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scarce move) out into the passage-way. 
He locked Don Guzman dead into his 
own dungeon. 

Then he dragged the Dutchman to the 


black darkness at the passage end. For 
there was the roar of a fight above. New- 


stead was in, And Raoul had no mind 
to trust himself with a helpless man to the 
fury of a storm. 

Under cover of night—to tell a tale the 
chroniclers have told better—-Newstead 
brought all his company close to the walls 
of Schiedam and hid himself cunningly. 
An hour after dawn there rolled up to 
the main gate a huge waggon heaped 
with powdered salt. ‘The guard gave it a 
glad welcome. It was scarce across the 
threshold when a score armed men leapt 
out of the mound of salt and tossed away 
the veils that had saved their eyes and 
fell upon the guard and hewed them down, 
and jammed the great gates with wedges. 
Two hundred horsemen broke from 
ambush and galloped headlong to the 
gate. Six hundred footmen followed 
them at arun. ‘The horsemen thundered 
on through Schiedam streets to the castle. 
The footmen swarmed upon the walls and 
hurled their garrison down. At the castle, 
when they heard the din and saw this 
regiment of horse whirling down upon 
them, there was tumult and the guard 
ran to shut the gates. But they could 
not force the bolts into their slots, and at 
the first rush the gates were clashed back 
and wide. Newstead was in. 

A fierce fight raged in the castle yard. 
The Spaniards, half armed, some but half 
clothed, hurled themselves recklessly into 
the fray. But they were driven back and 
back, and the captains, bleeding, distraught, 
held an instant’s council, and one ran 
to seek Don Guzman, Raoul and _ his 
Dutchman saw him batter upon the door 
of the cell, heard him shout and shout 
again to the dead... Then came 
oaths of amazement... and then he 
ran back to his comrades. But he found 
the fight lost and won. What of the 
Spaniards were left alive had been driven 
from the courtyard into the towers, and 
Newstead’s men beset the stairways, slay- 
ing still, ‘The Spanish captain—give the 
nameless dead the honour of his deed— 
turned and ran down again hot-foot for 
the magazine, to fire the powder and, 
vanquished, win victory through death. 

Raoul heard him come—caught through 
the din the patter of powder—and dashed 
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down the passage-way. The Spaniard was: 


stooping with flint and steel and tinder 
over a powder train. Raoul ran him 
through, and stamped wildly hither and 
thither on the sparks that he scattered as 
he fell. ‘There was a flash of yellow light 
and thunder; Raoul was hurled out into 
the passage-way, and beyond him the wall 
and the stair fell roaring down... . 

Raoul came to himself again in the dark, 
with the Dutchman holding up his head. 
Raoul staggered to his feet and felt his 
way to the mass of ruin. Raoul began to 
drag the stones aside, and he toiled madly 
till he was drenched with sweat and 
his limbs would move no more. Still no 
gleam of light, no breath of air, came 
through the mass. ... Raoul sat down 
on the ground and shrieked curses at 
himself and his world and his God. 

“Sir, sir,” saidthe Dutchman hastily, “this 
is not right ; this is not like a man——” 

“A man?” Raoul cried: “I am nota 
man. Ah, but I have been a man, 
and done a man’s deeds, mordieu ... and 
this is the end of it all, to die like a rat 
ina hole!” He stamped and gnawed his 
hands in impotent rage. 

The Dutchman turned from him and 
began to pull at the ruin. Feebly but 
steadily still, hour by hour, he toiled. Ever 
and again Raoul would come and work 
madly by: his side—then turn away and 
fling himself down and writhe and groan 
and curse... . So the hours went by in 
the dark—long hours—till they both lay 
worn out and tortured with thirst. 

A gleam of light clove the dark, Raoul 
saw it, and dragged himself to his feet 
shrieking hoarsely. A cheery shout 
answered. The light broadened. ‘Through 
it came the scrape and crash of men 
toiling. Raoul flung himself on the stones 
and strained up to the light. ‘ Water!” 
he gasped—* water !” 

After a while a leather bottle came 
bumping down. Raoul grasped it, and 
reeled to the Dutchman, who lay moaning, 
and let the water drop on his hot wrinkled 
lips. ‘The man gasped, and broke into 
wild delirious laughter ; and Raoul gave 
him more and gently more, till the laughter 
hushed, and he began to cry. ‘Then 
Raoul permitted himself to drink. . . He 
gulped, he coughed, he rubbed a hand 
across his eyes. Then he brushed his 
clothes and folded his arms, and made 
ready to receive his saviours with a pose 
soldierly, heroic. 
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The din of the labourers was loud. 
Each moment saw the hole in the ruin 
broader. ‘There clambered through it a 
man naked to the waist. “Ha!” says 
Raoul, “‘good-day to you, Monsieur Robin 
Curtnose.” 

Robin Curtnose grinned and saluted. 
“Will you up, master?” 

“* My bridegroom first,” said Raoul; and 
together they hoisted the Dutchman out to 
light, to freedom at last. 

Robin Curtnose helped Raoul through; 
and Raoul, blinking at his saviours, all 
dappled with sweat and stone dust, found 
Colonel Newstead. ‘ Ah, Colonel! The 
gates did not shut, I think?” said he 
airily. ‘The commandant also had the 
kindness to expire appropriately.” 

Newstead wrung his hand. ‘“ And that 
I never thought to do again,” said New- 
stead. ‘ We tore it out of these knaves 
that you were in the dungeons when the 
powder fired, and I doubted even Raoul 
de Tout le Monde would scarce find a 
way to live. But there were three who 
swore they would have you out, alive or 
dead—three who have toiled all day and 
all night—three who said they owed 
you something: the camp-marshal here, 
because he had believed you a rogue; 
Robin Curtnose and Peter the Poet 
because Cordieu, catch him!” 

Afterwards Raoul remembered grasping 
at Gaspar Wiederman’s huge hand; re- 
membered also the huge grins of Robin 
Curtnose and Peter the Poet—but no 
more. For his heroic pose collapsed, 
and he fell down and went to sleep where 
he fell. 





He woke, however, before Gerard Reyd, 
his rescued Dutchman. For it was he, 
five-and-twenty hours after, who haled 
Gerard Reyd out of bed, and induced him, 
somnolent, into his clothes, and hurried 
him to that house where Mary Kloet was 
waiting in glad impatience. ‘The sight of 
her, he records, did at last wake Master 
Gerard, who ran to her. ‘ Her blush,” 
Raoul writes, “‘made me rejoice that I 
wore moustachios.” 

“You were certainly meant to bewed,” he 
remarked, and made his bow, and was going. 

“ Ah, sir, but we have to thank you for 
so much !” the girl cried. 

Raoul turned again. “ Believe me, you 
have better things to do,” he said; and 
smiled upon them, and went out with a 
swagger, twirling his moustachios. 
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from the hotels of Chamonix. 
successful in obtaining a good porter at 
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We were 


Jacques by 
name, a big 
bearded 


fellow, of 
Ss .0 ome 
Pwenhy- 
three sum- 
mers only, 
gay, in- 
teresting, 
strong, and 


withal a 
rare com- 
panion. 
Having 
completed 
our prepara- 
tions for the 
morrow’s 
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We crossed the bridge 
over the Arve, passed the 
well-known monument to 
De Saussure, and leav- 
ing the village behind us, 
preceeded by the zigzag 
mule-path through the 
pines, and mounted gradu- 
ally along the side of the 
mountain. ‘These early 
morning walks always have 
a particular charm for 
me: the dark forest, sur- 
prised in its sleep, reveals 
itself deep and mysterious. 
The perfect calmness is 
only broken by some 
frightened animal which 
flies at our approach, who 
are silent and wrapped in 
our thoughts—thoughts we 
allow to wander where 
they will. As we emerged 
from the forest the sun 
began to shine, and a few 
reddish clouds, driven by 
that warm wind, were seen 
flitting across the sky. At 
5.30 a.m. we arrived at 
the “Pierre Pointue,” 
where we breakfasted at 

“We now reached the beginning of the Glacier de la Jonctian.” the cabane, the well-known 
little inn situated a few 

climb, we each retired to our bedrooms, hundred paces from the “Glacier des 
intending to have a good night’s rest; Bossons,” and we soon descended the 
but alas! we had not counted on the’ steep pathway cut in the rock. We 
“café chantant” across the road, which crossed quickly a spot which is exposed 
kept us very wakeful and very irritable. to stones falling from the ‘ Aiguille du 

At 2 am., however, while still half Midi,” and at last arrived on the blue 
asleep, we dressed and went downstairs _ ice of the glacier. 
into the coffee-room, where we 
found our porter, Jacques, await- 
ing us. He busied himself with 
our provisions, which he carried, 
and also my camera, while my 
two friends and myself looked 
to the rope and the drinkables. 
The nails in our boots soon 
rang out on the pavement of 
the only Chamonix street, the 
numerous dogs we disturbed as 
we went along barked us “ Bon 
voyage.” It was pitch dark, the 
sky above sparkling here and 
there with a few stars; the 
warm breeze from the mountains, 
blowing gently, worried us a bit, 
and made us wonder how the 
weather would turn out later on. “Luckily we found a ladder.” 
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The Glacier des Bossons is 
of classic beauty, and in the 
photographs here reproduced 
(one taken from the “ Brévent ”) 
it can be seen in all its majestic 
grandeur. ‘The crevasses are 
very regular ; they all run in the 
same direction ; some are fifteen 
or twenty feet across, others are 
narrower and full of water, and 
offer us a fascinating sport in 
jumping over them. Here is 
a wonderful corner of Nature’s 
handiwork—an immense white 
glacier, torn with blue crevasses 
bottomless to the eye of man, 
and in which one hears invisible 
torrents of water rushing along ; 
while the sunshining above makes 
the ice scintillate like so many 
diamonds. It is indeed like 
Fairyland. We now reached 
the beginning of the Glacier de 
la Jonction, and here we roped 
ourselves together. Jacques was 
in front and myself the last on the rope, 
leaving between each of us a space of 
about twenty-five feet. 

Here I must give you a few explanatory 
words regarding the “Glacier de la 
Jonction.” As its name implies, it is 
situated at the junction of the Glacier des 














“The ice is formed into fantastic shapes.” 


ossons and the Glacier de Taconnaz; and 
the enormously strong force of these two 
glaciers on their downward course, meet- 
ing here, forms the ice into fantastic 
shapes, splitting it into immense crevasses 
and ‘‘séracs” of all shapes and sizes, 
‘The crossing of this glacier must be made 

as early in the morning as _possi- 











to soften the ice, for the “ séracs ” 
are very unstable and are loosened 
with the least shock, of course 
with dire result. 

This glacier is one of the most 
interesting parts of the ascent, 
and gave us an hour’s splendid 
sport. It was with veritable 
pleasure that we cut steps with 
our piolets into the wall of blue 
ice. We mounted, we des- 
cended, we jumped across a 
crevasse, or crawled straddle- 
legged across a huge sérac. How 
delightful it was! Here we came 
upon a large rock, carried away 
by the ice, and passing by it 
we emerged from this iabyrinth 
and came upon the edges of an 
immense crevasse. Luckily we 
found a ladder, which saved us 
a lot of time, for otherwise we 
should have been forced to skirt 


] ble, before the sun has had time 








“ Seracs of all shapes and sizes." 


along the crevasse until we found 
a snow-bridge permitting us to 
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cross. These ladders, by the way, are 
placed year by year by guides to facilitate 
the climb to the “Grands Mulets.” It 
was here that we met a big Frenchman 
and his wife, accompanied by three guides. 
They were on their way back from Mont 
Blanc, having made the ascent the day 
before. The Frenchman was carrying 
in his pocket a tiny little dog, answering 
to the name of Fido, but the poor little 
beast was shivering, and did not seem 
to join in his master’s enthusiasm. 
At nine o’clock we arrived 
famous point known as the “Grands 
Mulets” (9989 ft.)—the name given to 
some large rocks in the middle of the 


at that 
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the provision line, always providing you 
are disposed to pay weil for it; and you 
must not forget, when settling your bill, 
that everything has to be brought here 
on men’s backs. Even the inn itself 
was brought up in pieces. ‘The porters 
who act as carriers between the cabane 
and the valley below are paid at the 
rate of about 8d. per pound for mer- 
chandise they carry up; and Li still 
remember a certain item of my bill— 1 
bottle of lemonade, 3 fes.”: while on my 
return I was charged 6 francs for “ sleep- 
ing on straw and use of blanket.” ‘The 
view from here is absolutely magnificent : 
at our feet lay the Chamonix valley, 

















“That famous point known as the ‘Crands Mulets.'” 


ice, around which the glaciers have flowed 
down towards the valley, avalanches have 
thundered, storms have raged, but which, 
like the lighthouse at sea, has remained 
immovable. As can be imperfectly 
seen in my photograph, these rocks are 
very rugged indeed, and dynamite was 
necessary to construct the pathway leading 
from the glacier up to the little esplanade, 
partly natural and partly artificial, where 
guides and porters have constructed the 
Cabane of the Grands Mulets, a spacious 
and comfortable inn, which replaced the 
old refuge of times gone by, At this 
hostel, where we stopped, you can have 
practically anything your fancy wishes in 


the Arve like a ribbon of molten silver 
winding its way along ; in front of us the 
well-known summits of the Brévent, the 
Aiguilles ; and all around us a crowd of 
“séracs ” of all sizes and bizarre shapes. 
While admiring the scene we discussed 
our plans. We had decided to remain 
at the Grands Mulets for the night and 
continue our climb the following day, this 
being the usual procedure; for then the 
ascent is made in the early hours of the 
morning, when the snow, hardened by 
the night’s frost, facilitates the walking, 
the snow-bridges are more solid and 
avalanches less frequent. ‘The weather 
was improving, and a gentle north wind 
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The Grand Plateau, celebrated in the anrals of Mont Bane, 


having got up, we were able to rely on a 
fine day, so we resolved to continue the 
ascent at once, not wishing to leave for the 
morrow what we could do that day, for in 
the High Alps one never knows what the 
morrow has in store. Therefore at 10 a.m. 


we again roped ourselves, and, putting 
on our smoked-glass “goggles,” started 
on the interminable snow slope, sinking 
deeply into the white carpet at every step, 
for the sun was very warm indeed and 
the snow very soft. We climbed in turn 

















Mont Blanc as seen from the Grand Plateau. 
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the “‘ Petites Montées,” a steep snow slope 
torn by crevasses, and the “ Petit Plateau,” 
which, as its name implies, is a flat snow- 
covered plateau, whose southern part is 
exposed to the chutes of séracs from the 
“Dome du Godtter.” We had to pass 
over this part very quickly and without 
shouting or calling out, for the vibration 
of the air often causes avalanches, though 
fortunately I have never been able to 
judge personally of this phenomenon in 
the Alps. A little rest, and we continued 
our monotonous climb and attacked the 
“Grandes Montées.” This is a very 
long snow slope, which seems endless, 
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brated in the annals of Mont Blanc for 
the numerous catastrophes that have taken 
place there, and found ourselves at the 
hottom of a large circle of ice, whose 
sides are formed by the Déme du Godater 
and Mont Blanc—still, alas! nearly 3000 
ft. above us. 

We indulged in a short breathing spell, 
for it was now three hours since we left 
the Grands Mulets. Although we were 
in full Polar nature, the sun which poured 
down upon us, and the entire absence of 
movement in the air, made this part of 
our climb a veritable Turkish bath. We 
ate our lunch while admiring at our ease 
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The Refuge on the summit of the Aiguille du Goiter. 


broken here and there by a crevasse. We 
jumped across these where they were 
narrow, but where they were too broad 
we skirted along the edge until a snow- 
bridge permitted us to cross. To negotiate 
these snow bridges one must go to 
work very carefully, one following the 
other, holding the rope taut and hardly 
daring to breathe,—experiences delightful 
and sensations unlooked-for, especially if 
the snow gives way beneath your weight 
and you are left hanging in the middle of 
the crevasse. 

So at last we reached the “ Grand 
Plateau” (12,865 ft.), lugubriously cele- 


the splendid panorama which was un- 
folded before our eyes, and we perceived 
the telescopes of the good Chamonix folk 
following us. We had now before us 
two routes—to the left the one known as 
the “Mur de la Cote,” and to the right 
that of the Déme and the “Bosses du 
Dromadaire,” this latter being the more 
interesting, but on the other hand some- 
what the more difficult,—nay, indeed 
impracticable when a strong wind blows. 
It was this way that we decided to go, 
and slowly continued our ascent, re- 
peatedly stopping to regain our breath, 
for the rarefied air made itself felt: our 
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hearts beat quicker, our heads commenced 
to ache ; these are the first symptoms of 
mountain sickness. However, used as 
we were to climbing in the High Alps, 
we were not suffering very greatly. We 
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We clambered up the first ‘‘ Bosse du 
Dromadaire” in following the ridge formed 
by two slopes: and thus had one foot in 
Italy and the other in France. We were 
obliged to cut steps, an exercise very 




















Mont Blane from the Dome du Goiiter, showing the rock where the Vallot refuge is built, and above it the large 
Bosse du Dromadaire. 


mounted and mounted, very slowly now, 
silent, stopping every twenty paces or so 
to allow our hearts to recover and resume 
their normal action. On the Déme du 
Gofiter, being no longer sheltered, we 
were greeted by a gust of wind which 
almost threw us over ; and all at once the 
temperature became icy, for we were at 
an altitude of about 14,000 ft., and could 
see Italy for the first time. ‘The summit 
of Mont Blanc alone rose above us still 
by some 1goo ft., but a three hours’ climb 
to reach. We had to negotiate the slope 
of frozen snow before us up to the rocks 
on which is built, at a height of about 
14,300 ft., the “refuge Vallot,” and a little 
farther on the observatory of the French 
Professor Vallot. We found him there with 
about fifteen workmen who were occupied 
in the reconstruction of the observatory. 
The rarefied air was very unkind to us 
here, for the bottle of champagne we 
opened burst out in froth without leaving 
a drop of liquid in our glasses, 


fatiguing at this height; it is very steep, 
and we had to be careful not to make 
a false step. We passed the second 
large “‘ Bosse” (hump), then two smaller 
ones, still following the ‘ridge. ‘To our 
right was a precipice 4000 ft. deep and 
overlooking Italy, and on our left the 
steep ice slope, torn by crevasses, over- 
looking Chamonix. We passed a little 
rock on our right (the ‘“‘Tournette” by 
name) which is the highest rock in 
Europe (15,325 ft.), with the exception 
of the Caucasus Mountains. We went on 
and on, disheartened by the slow progress, 
at each step thinking we had got “ on top.” 
These disappointments became _ painful, 
and irritated us in no small degree ; in fact 
it was like a real live nightmare ; around 
us space—immense space—and before us 
the white slope which appeared endless. 
But we were loth even to stop to breathe ; 
we felt that we were very near, and we 
moved on enraptured. The wind was 
now blowing violently — threatening to 
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precipitate us into space; our faces and 
clothes were coated with a thin layer of 
ice, and we were forced to bow our heads 
to the colossal mountain we wished to 
conquer ; then suddenly Jacques, whom 
I could just perceive through my smoked 
glasses covered with hoar frost, stopped 
and made a sign with his fvolet; and a 
few seconds later we were all three along- 
side him—on the summit of Mont Blanc, 
15,782 ft. up in the air, 

It was 7 o’clock in the evening. We 
did not shout the three hurrahs de rigueur 
to celebrate our victory, for it was much 
too cold, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that we stood upright. The 
feeling I had was a confused one. I 
was pleased to see my golden dream 
realised, but I am like all who have 
achieved their ambition—satisfied, but, 
having nothing more to dream of, I am 
a bit sad. 
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much discussed; one found it sublime, 
another insisted that one was too high 
up—the immense mountains around, 
the Aiguilles of Chamonix, for example, 
lost their beauty completely, appearing 
flat, crushed ; the relief has gone, How- 
ever, far away beyond we could see the 
Matterhorn, Monte Rosa, and the Jung- 
frau, which showed up well. The Lake 
of Geneva was visible, and we could 
even descry the big fountain playing 
at Geneva. ‘The black line of the Jura 
Mountains could also be plainly seen 
right away to its farthest point northwards ; 
the immense plains of France showed 
up remarkably well, while the Dauphiné 
Mountains were shrouded in mist. The 
Italian Alps appeared very clearly, 
while a long dark line on the horizon 
was said to be the Apennine Range. 
Chamonix itself was hidden in the mist 
below. 

















“We were all three on the summit of Mont Blanc.” 


_ The view from the top of Mont Blanc 
Is amazing: we were above everything, 
all around us were snowy summits, rocky 
spurs here and there, glaciers of blue ice, 
green valleys ; there was too much for the 


eye and mind to digest. The view was 


The panorama was complete and won- 
derful, while not a cloud could be seen 
in the sky, which was of a very dark 
blue—so dark, indeed, that one or two 
stars could be discerned. 

The summit of Mont Blanc is a big 
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dome of ice 
and frozen 
snow, and a 
few feet lower 
than the top 
the Janssen 
Observatory is 
Dut... Tt 2s 
furnished with 
registering in- 
struments of all 
kinds, as_ well 
as a_ powerful 
telescope ; and 
the sort of 
chimney which 
can be seen on 
the right in the 
photograph 
shown is the a 








us three, for 
you will agree 
that it was very 
natural that we 
should like to 
have one as a 
souvenir; and 
the good fellow, 
taking the 


camera, tried 
hard to do as 
he was told— 
once, twice; 
then he cried 
in my ear, 


“My hand is 
frozen.” How- 
ever, I man- 
aged to secure 
the photograph 








support for the 
mirror-reflector 
of this large telescope. It is said, never- 
theless, that the observatory has not 
answered its purpose to the satisfaction 
of the interested parties, for the scientific 
instruments do not operate with regularity, 
the fine snow which enters everywhere 
and the instability of the building being 
the chief causes. The little construction 
seen to the left is a “refuge,” which we 
found filled with snow. 

I told Jacques to take a photograph of 


“The Vallot refuge, where we soon recovered our spirits.” 


shown here; 
and five 
minutes after our arrival we began to 
descend. 

A veritable gale was blowing ; we passed 
through some anxious moments wntil we 
got to the “ Vallot” Observatory, where 
we soon recovered our spirits and nerve 
under the influence of good hot grog that 
was graciously offered us by M. Vallot. 
Before leaving we were spectators of a 
sight: the immense flaming orb of the 
sun had disappeared behind the plzins of 
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‘We were forced to rope ourselves together.” 
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France, when suddenly another one, some- 
what deformed, appeared in the sky just 
where the real one had set, the pheno- 
menon lasting about ten minutes, 

After thanking M. Vallot for his 
hospitality, and wishing every one good 
night, we sat down on the snow and, 
sliding down, reached the Déme du Goiiter. 
Then another fine long “glissade” 
brought us to the Grand Plateau. Here 
we were sheltered from the wind, and the 
air was: quite calm, so we enjoyed the 
tranquillity and the beautiful surroundings 
at our ease. 

The glissading from the Grand Plateau 
was unique, and the little shivers that ran 
down my back when crossing a snow- 
bridge I shall never forget. Soon the 
crevasses became more frequent, and we 
were forced to rope ourselves together 
again, and at 10 p.m. reached the Grands 
Mulets, having come down in three hours, 
whilst it took us eight hours to ascend. 

That night on the straw was a bad 
one. Our throats were parched with an 
unquenchable thirst, while our faces, 
burned by the sun and glare of the snow, 
were inflamed and very painful, effectually 
preventing sleep. For about a fortnight 
afterwards my face told the tale. 

The next day we returned to Chamonix, 
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and were greeted, as is customary, by the 
booming of guns, “Honour to the 
Victors.” The only drawback to this 


welcome was a little item on our hotel 
bill :— 
To 25 “coups de cannon”...... Fes. 25.—. 


All the world and his wife go to Chamonix 
to make the ascent of Mont Blanc, some 
simply for the love of climbing, while 
others, pushed and pulled by as many 
guides as they can afford to employ, reach 
the summit. Others again only proceed 
as far as they are permitted by mountain- 
sickness. ‘The ascent of Mont Blanc can 
be made by several routes ; from Chamonix 
is the longest, I believe, and if I may 
judge from experience, certainly the most 
monotonous. When the weather is 
propitious, the ascent offers little danger 
to mountaineers knowing how to conduct 
themselves over ice and snow; and every 
year many young people, following in the 
tracks left by caravans of a day or two 
before, succeed in reaching the summit. 
** Audaces fortuna juvat.” But sometimes 
fog and snow overtake the traveller, 
blocks of ice are dislodged from above, 
crevasses form suddenly to engulf the un- 
fortunate, and entire caravans disappear. 
Thus Mont Blanc avenges itself. 
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ometimes fog and snow overtake the traveller. . . 


crevasses form suddenly to engulf the unfortunate, 


and entire caravans disappear.’ 








BY KEITIT FLEMING. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. S. HARTRICK. 

AY PALLISER was crossing the 
large meadow. It was a lovely 
autumn day; and, clad in her 

rich crimson gown, she made a brilliant 
spot of colour in the middle-distance, 
against a background of ambers and 
russets. 

Old John Palliser, though only a farmer, 
was a wealthy man, and he had grudged 
nothing where his only daughter was 
concerned. So May had received a high- 
class education, had been to college, and 
taken her degree ; and had also graduated 
in the physical schools—had gone in for 
the culture of muscle as well as mind. 

May had been to the nearest market 
town, three miles away, and, preferring 
walking to cycling, was now strolling slowly 
homewards across the fields. She chose 
to walk because she could better indulge 
in meditation than when steering her 
wheel along the high-road; and as she 
crossed the large meadow she was sunk 
in deep and pleasant thought—and, for 
all her modernity of mind and body, still 
the subject of her reverie was only—the 
old, old story. 

May, the athlete and the B.A., and the 
champion golf, cricket, and hockey player 
of the district, was only thinking of her— 
lover. How stupid and ordinary it sounds ! 
—just like an old-fashioned girl ! 

But then, it must be said in extenuation 
of May Palliser’s weakness that her lover 
was not quite ordinary. At least, she did 
not think so, for he was a poet !—‘“‘one 
of the minor poets,” as he used to say 
himself in sad musical cadence, with a 
far-away look in his fine dark eyes; “a 
very minor poet!”—the savage critics 
insisted on the adverb, and the still more 
heartless and silly stupid pubiic confirmed 
their dictum. 

But May knew nothing of the argot of 
the literary hub, of the under-currents 
and cross-currents which are always in 
motion. A poet seemed to her a creature 


almost godlike—worthy to be deified, 
that is, when poetry went hand in hand 
with beauty and nobility of countenance, 
a nobility that was only a reflex of the 
character. ‘This she knew, for was not his 
verse (and he had read much of it to her) 
full of the grandest sentiments? He was 
a man, she felt, to do great deeds. 

As she looked at him sometimes when 
he was expounding his -poetry to her, 
and noted him shake back the mass 
of somewhat long, waving hair, his 
handsome eyes fierce or soft, according 
to the emotion portrayed—seeing him 
thus, she could imagine his leading a 
“forlorn hope,” inciting and rousing a 
mass of inert people to great and noble 
action, an apostle, a crusader, a_ righter 
of wrong—above all, a champion and de- 
fender of women and children. Yes, she 
did a good deal of idealising, in spite of 
her twentieth-century upbringing, as she 
strolled on slowly, oblivious of all outer 
things, her sunshade, matching her dress, 
held low down over her face, shutting out 
an extended view, even if she raised her 
eyes. Yes, Percy Wyndall was a great 
poet, and a great man also, with noble 
and heroic impulses, and he loved--her. 

This was the climax of her musings. 
She knew he did, though he had not 


yet declared himself—knew it by a 
thousand signs. How glad she felt 


now that she had given no serious en- 
couragement to her brother’s chum Jack 
Desmond, when out at Ted’s Californian 
ranch last year! “ Jack is a fine fellow, 
and a good fellow, but he is inclined 
to epitomise all poetry as ‘rot,’” she 
murmured to herself; “and though 
muscle, which he possesses in perfection, 
is a grand thing, still, muscle and mind 
is grander.” Herea terrific savage bellow 
roused her from her idyllic reverie. There, 
right in her path, not fifty yards off, was 
an angry young bull, fiercely lashing his 
sides with his tail. Her unfortunate gown 
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and sunshade had apparently got on his 
nerves—for, as he was still fairly young, 
he had not been considered dangerous, 
and as yet had made no bad record for 
himself. But now he was evidently bent 
on making amends for past amiability. 
He roared and bellowed again and again, 
filling the welkin with furious clamour 
as he fiercely pawed the ground in front 
of him, preparatory to lowering his head 
for the 
charge. But 
after the 
first dazed 
moment 
May’s | pre- 
sence of 
mind was 
restored, 
and though 
really 
alarmed, 
indeed 
horribly 
frightened 
—what 
woman 
would not 
be?—she 
instantly de- 
cided on a 
plan of 
action. In- 
stead of 
turning to 
flee ; as 
would be 
the natural 
instinct, and 
wh a-¢ h 
equally 
naturally 
would _ pre- 
cipitate the 
bull’s rush, 
she made a 
little dash 
towards 
ramping 
“Taurus,” then, having somewhat dimin- 
ished the distance between them, she 
flung towards him, with all her strength, 
her open parasol. 

Having thus, as she guessed, both 
astonished him and for a few moments 
diverted his attention, she made a swift, 
wild race to the nearest tree: there were 
several here and there in this large 
meadow, but distances apart, with plenty 
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of open between. Attempt to leave 
the field she dare not, though more 


than three-fourths of her way across, as 
it happened that in the side to which she 
was nearest there was, as she knew well, 
a large gap in the hedge, through which 
the bull could rush nearly as easily 
as herself, and a narrow steep lane lay 
beyond, bare of tree or cabin or shelter 
of any kind. ‘The other three sides were 





. she was safely up the tree.” 


quite dim and distant, the meadow was 
so extensive. 

In a trice, thanks partly to her Cali- 
fornian experience, partly to her muscle 
training, she was safely up the tree, 
ensconced in the fork of a great over- 
hanging bough, and from her elevated 
position was able to note the effect of her 
somewhat daring strategy. ‘The bull had 
been slightly astounded, and thrown out 
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of his reckoning by his victim taking the 
aggressive. ‘This delayed his rush; but 
when she flung the sunshade, he instantly 
accepted the challenge, and promptly tore 
it to shreds: he was trampling on the 
last fragments with snorts of rage, and in 
another moment, before she was well 
settled, in her stronghold, he came 
careering direct to the tree. 

He ramped round in impotent rage, 
lashing his sides, tearing up the ground. 
It was a difficult and perilous position, 
one sufficient to try the nerves of the 
strongest-minded woman. If she slipped 
from her giddy perch (and the very fear 
of doing so would make one’s brain reel 
a little), she would soon be made mince- 
meat of—witness the parasol; but May 
kept quite cool, and tried to think out 
some plan of escape. Surely she was not 
condemned to remain a prisoner till the 


men came to take the bull in! It was 
now only four o’clock p.m., and they 
might not come to the field in the 


morning till five or six o'clock, All 
those hours perched in a tree, with that 
savage sentinel waiting below! But, no, 
of course—how foolish she was! ‘They 
would miss her at home,—at least, her 
father might think that she had stayed 
with her aunt at Clayton, the market town, 
and not get fidgety about her till after 
nine or so; but Percy—(she only called 
him ‘‘ Percy” to herself, and blushed as 
she did so, even there in the tree)—he 
would be wearying for her return, He 
told her this morning, when she was leav- 
ing, that to pass the time, which would 
seem so long in her absence, he would 
drive over to Sunny Beach for a good 
swim, and perhaps go for a row; but he 
had doubtless returned long since, and 
would be sure to come and meet her. 
Then she let her gaze wander round 
about. She had a good view from her 
eyrie, but there was no one in sight; 
down to earth dropped her eyes again, 
and almost simultaneously she gave a 
little exclamation. A few yards off, lying 
amongst the lush grass, she saw a length of 
new rope. What brought it there? What 
a strange coincidence! It looked as if 
Taurus, after all, had been a suspect—that 
he had been secured, but with a fairly 





long feeding-range, and that he had 
broken loose from his restraint. ‘ Oh, if 


I only had it!” she murmured excitedly, 
with bright eyes fixed longingly on the 
treasure so far out of reach. It was near 
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another tree, a more branchy tree than 


hers, not so straight a stem, an oak, with 
great outspreading boughs, easier to 


climb, more comfortable to abide in. She 
continued to gaze at the coveted article. 

“T think I could manage if I could 
only get it. I’m sure I could make the 
running noose—I saw them do it so often ; 
besides, Jack Desmond taught me, and 
showed me how to throw it.” 

Her reminiscences were of her last 
year’s Californian visit, when, during her 
six months’ stay on her brother’s ranch, 
she had often seen the cowboys using the 
lasso in securing either wild horses or 
obstreperous cattle ; and she was actually 
contemplating turning her Wild West 
experiences to account —and_ tackling 
Taurus! He was getting tired somewhat 
of playing sentinel, and was now browsing 
a short way off. 

She heard the clock of the village 
church strike five—a whole hour in the 
tree, and it seemed like half a day, and 
still not a soul in sight. 

Might she venture to try to secure that 
rope? It was not in his direction, and, 
if she got so far, she’d mount that other 
tree, She could rest a little there, at any 
rate ; here, she had to stand all the time. 
It was a risk, of course—if he saw her 
he’d be after her like a shot ; but she was 
very fleet of foot and courageous, and, as 
some would say, venturesome. ‘‘ Besides,” 
and she smiled a pallid little smile, “I 
have another small trick up my slecve 
for him if he comes.” And, so saying, 
she cautiously began to divest herself of 
her skirt-—rather a difficult and danger- 
ous proceeding standing as she was in a 
narrow fork of a tree. 

Having successfully accomplished the 
feat, she slid noiselessly down the trunk, 
the skirt hanging over her arm ready 
for emergency. 

However, she did not need to use it as 
a weapon of defence. She had intended 
to fling it at the bull if he came for her, 
as she did the sunshade; but she had 
secured her prize, a fine long rope, 
reached the other tree, and was just 
preparing to climb it, before the grazing 
tyrant had an inkling of her acts, Then, 
with a bellow, he came thundering across 
the intervening space ; but May was safe 
and snug up aloft before he arrived, and 
looked down with calm contempt on her 
bellicose adversary, as she hung, not 
the flag of truce, but the flag of defiance, 
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namely, the 
offending 
red skirt, on 
an adjacent 
bough, and 
sat down in 
a quite cosy 
aerial arm- 
chair to try 
if she could 
remember 
howto make 
the running 
SB O.6°S¢5 
whilst 
© PUT Ws, 
lulled to a 
sense of 
security 
by his 
prisoner’s 
quietude, 
andtempted 
beyond his 
strength by 
the succu- 


lent clover 
growing in 
rich__ profu- 


sion around, 
again began 
to graze, in 
ever- widen- 
ing circles. 

Then she 
leant for- 
ward from 
her leafy 
retreat to 





take stock 
of ‘Taurus 
and the 


field in 
general, and 
to her de- 
light and 
immense 
relief she saw her lover, the poet, looking 
over the near hedge. The hedge was 
rather low; he was a tall man; she could 
see his head and shoulders quite dis- 
tinctly. ‘The dear fellow was remarkably 
pale: had he been worrying about her? 
He seemed to be watching her tree. Had 
he been there some time? she asked 
herself. Of course, no—how silly of her! 
If he knew of her wretched predica- 
ment, he would have come at once to 
her aid. 


SKIRT. 








“He bellowed, and tore up the turf, dashing from side to side,” 


“Oh, Mr. Wyndall, I am so glad!” 
she cried joyously. ‘“I have been a 
prisoner here these two hours.” 

He did not start at the sound of her 
voice, or even appear surprised to see 
her face looking out at him from her 
leafy turret ; which seemed to her odd— 
as if he knew she was there. Also he 
did not respond in words to her appeal— 
at least, she did not hear his voice—but 
in vociferous pantomime he evidently 
urged her to try to escape, beckoning 
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to her wildly, and then pointing ener- 
getically to the distant browsing tyrant, 
as if insisting on his remoteness and 
preoccupation, and that now was_ her 
time. But before she could adjust that 
confusing mental problem of Percy’s pro- 
pinquity yet aloofness, an apt illustration 
of “Thou art so near, and yet so far,” 
her attention was suddenly and violently 
called off in another direction, 

From her lofty look-out she espied, to 
her horror, a small child, a little girl, 
advancing leisurely across the field, un- 
suspicious of danger—perhaps too young 
to appreciate danger even if she saw it. 
For a moment May was dumb, frozen 
with wild, distracting thought as to how 
to avert the catastrophe that seemed 
impending. ‘The child was right in line 
with the bull; the latter was turned side- 
ways, and did not yet see the newcomer. 

Then the girl burst out in staccato 
notes of urgent appeal. “Oh, Mr. Wyn- 
dall, the child! Don’t you see the child? 
Save it!—oh, save it! Iam helpless here, 
Rush down the lane to the gap, for the 
love of Heaven, and if you dash in there 
you'll be in time to snatch her up.” 

She shouted this in clear, trenchant 
tones that ought to have carried much 
farther than where the poet stood ; but 
he did not seem to have heard, as his 
answer was, “‘ May! May! my darling, 
come—come at once—now—while you 
have a chance—make no delay! ‘There’s 
a spot you can squeeze through here 
with my help.” 

On hearing the words, “ May, my 
darling,” a great wave of joy for a 
moment flooded the girl’s being. In 
his anxiety for her he had given him- 
self away—betrayed his secret; but the 
next instant a cold hand clutched her 
heart. He offered his help—yes, at the 
safe side of the hedge. Why did he not 
come to her? The bull might not mind 
him; there was no objectionable red 
in his get-up to inflame the creature’s 
temper ; and, in any case, he was a man 
and her lover. But the child now was 
the only thing to be thought of. Percy 
must save the little one; and in trumpet 
tones she shouted, “The child! for 
God’s sake save the child !”—standing out 
on an overhanging branch as she spoke, 
and pointing with straight, outstretched 
arm to the small advancing figure, now 
well within the poet’s range of vision ; 
and Taurus, hearing the voice so clear 
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and penetrating, raised his head, took in 
the situation, and bellowed furiously. 
And in that moment’s pregnant pause 
after that fierce challenge May Palliser 
heard quite distinctly words that chilled 


her very soul, and appalled her by 
their callous cruelty and cowardice: 
“Nonsense! Never mind the child— 


now’s your time! ‘The brute’s attention 
will be diverted to it. Make a rush here 
to me, dear. I dare not enter the field, 
you know; it would only infuriate him 
still more.” 

For a moment May was almost numb 
with pain and bewilderment. Such words, 
such action, from the man she had so 
idealised —the man she had allowed 
herself to love, the poet, with his noble 
sentiments, his lofty, transcendental im- 
aginings! A great wave of repulsion 
rushed over her—a sense of acute shame 
for him, of humiliating shame for herself 
that she could have felt attracted by a 
craven, 

From that instant she spurned him, 
even in thought. She would grieve over 
the shattering of her idol by-and-by ; 
now was the time for action. 

Her mind worked, though her idol lay 
prone in the dust. All these thoughts, 
consequent on her sudden violent dis- 
illusion and revulsion of feeling, had 
flown like lightning through her brain, 
but she never lost her presence of mind. 
After that instant’s sense of dazed shock, 
she had decided on a plan of action. 

“Well, if you're inhuman, I’m_ not,” 
she shouted back, a cold note of con- 
tempt and defiance vibrating in her 
tones. “I'll save the child, or perish in 
the attempt,” she muttered grimly, with 
clenched teeth ; and at the same moment 
she wildly shook and waved the red skirt 
that hung on the outstretching branch, 
guessing, and rightly, that this would act 
as a magnet to the bull, and draw him 
off from the little girl, on whom he seemed 
preparing to charge. 

Tossing his tail and his horns aloft, 
with another bellow he made a dash for 
the tree; but May was quick to draw the 
red flag of defiance into safety, though 
still she continued to dangle and wave 
it well within his sight, but out of reach. 
She might want it more than ever yet. 

And again came‘the voice from the 
hedge in frenzied amaze and expostulation. 
‘‘For Heaven’s sake, what’s that move 
for? What possessed you? You've lost 
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your chance now. The brute will ramp 
round worse than ever.” 

And then, with a snort of rage, ere the 
words had died away, the “ brute ” was off 
to the hedge at a gallop to investigate the 
voice, and the speaker was racing for dear 
life up the lane, shouting, as he glanced 
terrified behind him, fearing that “Taurus” 
might perhaps leap the hedge—not being 
well acquainted with bulls and their little 
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dangerous experiment. 
Miss Palliser’s nerves that when that 
living battering-ram rushed at and 
crashed against the tree, she lay low, and 
clung with a vice-like grip to her branch, 
and did not even quiver. The angry 
beast only hurt himself. He did not 
seem to approve of that violent impact. 
He shook his head and stood for a 
moment or two as though a little dazed, 


It spoke well for 





ways— 
‘‘*May! ie 
May! for 


God’s sake, 
do nothing 
rash! I’m 
going for 
help.” 

And May 
Palliser, her 
nerves all 
one jangle 
of bitter 
pain and 
mortifica- 
tion, looked 
after that 
fleeing 
figure, dis- 
dain in her 
eyes, though 
her heart 
was heavy 
and sore 
within her, 
while a 
sense of loss 
and desola- 
tion seemed 
to animate 
her whole 
being — the 
loss of an 
ideal. ‘Then 





she took 
quick ac- 
tion. ‘The 
bull had 


returned, 
having seemingly forgotten the child, who, 
paralysed with fear since the alarming 
bellow, had never moved hand or foot. 
Now the intrepid girl crept out on that 
great overhanging branch with the rope 
coiled round her arm to watch her oppor- 
tunity. She had hung the red badge of 
courage in a conspicuous position, to get 
the bull as near to the tree as possible— 
this was her object. It was a daring and 





“She saw one figure racing back wildly.” 


and May was quick to take advantage of 
the momentary weakness and cessation 
of hostilities. Raising herself on her branch 
as noiselessly as possible, and steadying 
herself by clasping her left arm round 
an adjacent bough, she took careful aim. 
Poising the right for a moment in mid-air, 
she flung the lasso, with a murmured 
prayer for help, and—yes—actually—yes, 
she had secured her prisoner! She had 
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expected at least to have to make two or 
three attempts, but the creature being 
stationary and a little stupid had much 


minimised her difficulties. But when 
the noose began to tighten, and he 


realised that Ae was now a_ prisoner, 
then indeed he waxed furious. He 
dashed, and strained, and struggled to be 
free, and only that the girl had been 
quick to take advantage of that first 
moment’s inaction, and twisted the rope 
swiftly and deftly round a strong limb of 
the tree, it must have slipped from her 
grasp. He bellowed, and tore up the 
turf, dashing from side to side, as far as 
the rope would let him. 

It was a terrifying sight, but still May 
kept her presence of mind. Do what 
she would, putting out all her strength, 
which was not inconsiderable, she could 
not secure the creature so tightly to 
the trunk of the tree that he would 
not still have plenty of range to attack 
her, wherever she might attempt to 
descend. For a minute or two she 
felt beaten. Having succeeded in making 
him captive, that she should remain a 
prisoner too was insufferable. Then a 
thought struck her. She had one last 
card, and she would play it on chance, 
the merest chance, of being successful. 

Poising herself, she waited for her 
opportunity, and down went the skirt with 
unerring aim, extinguisher-fashion, over 
his head. She had pinned the band 
together; the wide, flounced, fluffy tail 
fell easily over head and horns, and lay 
in soft, shrouding folds around the crea- 
ture’s neck. ‘There was no outlet from 
the upper side; ‘Taurus was practically 
blindfolded and helpless till he succeeded 
in tearing off his bandage. But almost 
before the curtain had well fallen—in the 
first moment of the animal’s amazement 
and stupefaction at this added insult— 
May, the intrepid, the ready-witted, had 
slid from her perilous position, and was 
already racing madly towards the cowering 
child. She snatched it up, and in another 
moment was through the gap, and rushing 
down the country lane in the opposite 
direction to that in which the poet fled 
nearly a quarter of an hour before. 

She looked back once at her prisoner : 
her poor pretty skirt would soon be in 
ribbons. ‘Taurus had his horns and part 
of his head through, and was roaring 
like a mad thing. On she dashed, a 
little farther. When she reached the 
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top of the lane, where it branched off 
directly into the village, and had no 
longer any reason to dread pursuit, she 
stopped, and gazed back on the scene at 
once of her victory and her humiliation— 
the humiliation, none deeper, of bitter 
disillusion. The bull was free at last, and 
was capering—waltzing, as it seemed at 
her present distance—about the field 
in circles, with the red skirt floating in 
graceful folds round his neck and over 
his back, with long fringed ends dangling 
round his feet. ‘To see him thus, capari- 
soned, as it were, in the colour that 
infuriated him—the badge of battle—was 
inexpressibly ludicrous; but no smile 
dispelled the sombre shadow that lay on 
May’s face. ‘Then, shifting her glance 
from the field, she saw three figures 
advancing towards the gap in the hedge, 
from the other end of the lane. ‘Two, 
evidently, were farm labourers sent to 
her rescue, and in the third figure she 
recognised Percy Wyndall. 

Just as she was about to turn into 
the village street, she heard a faint 
cry, and looking back once more, she 
saw one figure racing back wildly the 
way he had come, with hands upraised 
in terror or appeal. Percy had taken 
one glance within the field, and seeing the 
fearsome spectacle of the bedizened bull, 
he had fled for all he was worth; and at 
that sight, a faint, cynical smile crept 
round the girl’s lips for a moment, but it 
cid not lighten the sorrow in the eyes, 

She had just buried her love-dream— 
her romance—her idyll, whatever word 
we choose by which to describe a young 
woman’s first love-affair, and of course, 
it hurt. 


Two days later, when Percy Wyndall, 
not having been able to see her in the 
interval, and having no inkling of her 
change of sentiment, proposed to her 
by letter, she smiled the same little cold 
disdainful smile, as, after reading it twice 
over deliberately, she dropped it into the 
heart of the fire, and wrote a refusal, so 
icily polite, that its chill even penetrated 
the thick hide of the poet’s self-esteem, and 
he felt nearly as humiliated as the bull! 

Miss Palliser mentally blessed that 


belligerent, as she doubtless might never 
have discovered the poet’s true character 
till too late, but for the interpretation 
vouchsafed through the adventure with 
Taurus, 
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HAVE remarked the fact that most 
| brainy men wear some form of 
nose-glasses, 

A few men of great brain-power wear a 
single glass, which gives the face a slightly 
lop-sided appearance. Others, again, 
appear in a crafty appliance, clipped on 
to the nasal organ. But the bulk of in- 
tellectual persons wear a full set, with 
shafts that keep the ears in position, 

It seems almost impossible to convince 
the public that you are a ripe scholar, an 
earnest thinker, or a man of giant brain, 
unless you wear spectacles. Such a con- 
dition of things is absurd. But... . 
there it is. 

Why should a man with weak eyesight 
be deemed a man of powerful intellect ? 
Weak eyesight is an ailment. A powerful 
intellect is a gift of the gods. Can it be 
that people believe that gifts of the gods 
are only delivered to the more or less 
infirm ? 


NOSE-GLASSES. 
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I do not know. 

But people will 
believe almost 
anything, And 
it is obvious that 
they believe 
much more 
readily in a man 
whose eyesight is 
defective than in 
one whose eye- 
sight is normal. 
For some strange 
reason, the eye 
under glass 
appears more in- 
telligent than the 
nakedeye. Medi- 
cal men know 
this; chiro- 
podists know 
this. So do 
barristers; 
eminent 
authorities 
on obscure 
matters, 
bogus scientists who invent quack remedies 
for non-existent diseases never dream of 
doing anything without spectacles. Some 


“Why should a man with ,weak 
eyesight te deemed a man of 
powerful intellect?” 





A: QKis 
_ 








“And if the infant smiled at you with a smile of All Wisdom you would be puffed up with pridef’ 
Copyright 1906 by Frank Richardson. 
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even wear whiskers as well. But this is 
over-dressing . . . and lamentable. 

Clap a pair of spectacles on a child of 
three, and the infant appears to possess 
all the wisdom of Minerva’s owl. 

Could you spank a child in spectacles ? 

I doubt it. JZ know J couldn’t. 

Could you talk “ Did-ums” and “ Guzzy 
wuzzy ” talk to a child in spectacles ? 

Probably not. 

The chances are that you would tell it 
your views on the fiscal question (if you 
still have any views on the fiscal question), 
or you would allude lightly to radium ; and 
if the infant smiled at you with the smile 





“Eventually he stated that . 


of ALL WISDOM, you would be more or 
less puffed up with pride. 

For many years I felt that I, in the race 
for Fame and Fortune, was severely handi- 
capped by the fact that I was unspectacled. 
It occurred to me that many men of 
feeble intellect were paid and esteemed 
not so much for their actual brain-products 
as for the reputation earned by their 
spectacles. «+ - 

If I wore spectacles should I not be 
more highly paid for my labours, should 
I not be placed on a more exalted 
pinnacle in the minds of men? 

Certainly. Therefore I would 
steps to secure a set. If I wore 


take 
the 
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insignia of the Legion of Honour of the 
Intellect, clearly I should add hundreds a 
year to my income, 

True, I should be a fraud—in a way ; 
but I should be a fraud in very good 
company. For I shrewdly suspected that 
many of our Jeading spectacle-wearers only 
employed the assistance of an optician 
in order to pretend that they could see 
through brick walls. 

I went to an eye-doctor and told him 
to give me a prescription for a full set 
of nose-glasses which should be innocuous, 

He told me that one did not order 
spectacles as one ordered shooting-suits 





! had compound astigmatism in the left eye and appendicitis in the right.” 


—that it was a serious matter—that he 
would have to examine my eyes at great 
length. 

This he did. 

He brought out an instrument like a 
Maxim gun: he directed it at me, but 
he did not shoot. ‘Then he produced a 
R6ntgen Rays appliance, and the back of 
my head yielded up its secrets. Next, he 
put harness on my face and _ inserted 
various glasses into giant frames, and 
asked me all sorts of questions, and said 
“ Dear, dear,” and hummed and hawed. 
Sometimes he hummed without hawing ; 
at other times he merely hawed with no 
hummage at all. 





NOSE-GLASSES. 


Eventually he stated that mine was a 
bad case, that it was lucky: I had come 
to him “ before it was too late,” that I had 
compound astigmatism in the left eye and 
appendicitis in the right. In addition to 
all this, it appeared that my eyes, owing 
to this untoward state of things, had 
entered into some sort of hostile collabo- 
ration, and were working together with 
intent to do me grievous bodily harm. 

“ Never mind,” said I: “ prescribe the 
nose-glasses, and we will baffle the con- 
spiracy.” 
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guineas. But I regarded the guineas as 
capital well invested. 

I put my face into golden harness. I 
adjusted curly golden wires around my ears. 

At that moment my fiancée entered. 
Lucy, as was her pleasing custom, called 
to bring me a bunch of violets. 

She gazed at me in horror. 
her, in surprise at her horror. 

She, contrary to the practice of her sex, 
spoke first instead of last : 

“What have you got on?” 

“¢ Spectacles.” 


I gazed at 





"She gazed at me in horror.” 


He charged me two guineas for a couple 
of propositions of Euclid and one eclipse 
of the sun which he sketched on a piece 
of paper, and which he maintained 
represented the actual condition of what 
* Was going on in my eyes and would enable 
an optician to fit me to a T. 

Armed with this document, which was 
something like a plan of the fortress of 
Kronstadt, I went to a specialist in Bond 
Street and gave him a contract for golden 
face-fittings. 

When they arrived, what with the 
architect’s charges, they had cost me six 


“¢ Spectacles !” 

* Ves.” 

“ Why 2” 

“Tn order to look brighter and brainier.” 

She sat down firmly. She held the 
bunch of violets in her hand: she did 
not offer to give it to me. 

“Do you intend to wear spectacles 
always ?” she asked, with a slight tremor 
in her beautiful voice. 

“ Always and always,” I answered. 

** But you don’t need to ?” 

“Yes, Ido. I’mtrying to make a living 
as a bright and brainy man, Spectacles 
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are as much a part of my livery as a wig 
and gown were when I attempted to 
practise at the Bar.” 

She paused, and then said deliberately, 
“T can’t marryaman. . . in spectacles.” 

“Then you do not love me for myself 
. . « you love me for my eyesight. Ycu, 
Lucy, have made a great mistake. I 
find that I have no eyesight to speak of. 
Indeed, I have just ascertained, at a cost 
of two guineas, that I have no eyesight 
which I can safely use . . . without the 
assistance of optical appliances.” 

‘** Oh, dear, dear !” 

“ Yes, I know, old girl!” 

*T couldn’t marry a man in spectacles.” 

“You have said that once _ before. 
Possibly, you are right. In any event, 
you know best what sort of nuptial kit 
will find favour in your sight. Hogarth, 
the painter, complained of the conduct 
of a gentleman who dined in spectacles. 
If you really feel that you cannot marry 
me in spectacles, I must bow to your 
decision. I regret it. But... I bow.” 

“You... Mean... < that?” 

“Certainly I mean it. What else can 
I possibly mean? I purpose becoming 
an eminent man, and I desire to obtain 


‘let us leave it at that.’ 
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the emoluments of eminence. On that 
account, as much for your sake as for 
mine, I intend to don the insignia of 
eminence.” 

“I don’t see why you want to go about 
in . . . fancy dress,” she protested. 

“Put it in the other way, my dear 
Lucy . . . my darling Lucy. Realise the 
fact that my eyesight is so defective that 
an oculist has advised, and advised some- 
what peremptorily, that I wear nose- 
glasses,” 

““ Nose-glasses !” she sniffed. 
heard of nose-bags ... but 
nose-glasses.” 

“Now you see them. When I offered 
you my hand and heart, I told you 
precisely the value of my hand, and you, 
I admit, somewhat overestimated the 
value of my heart. We did not go into 
the question of my eyesight. There was 
no reason why we should. However, you 
accepted a pig in a poke. Now you 


“T’ve 
never of 


rejecta... pig... imspectacles, . 
It is all very sad. . . . Let us leave it at 
that.” 


She did. 
She was an ordinary girl. 
And she behaved in the ordinary way. 





She did,” 









Gnto 


LEC WILSON knew he wanted to 
marry the girl, and was sure she 
loved him. ‘How in thunder 

kin I make that old fool Martin agree ?” 

This was his one thought, after the 

crops ; and to-night, as he rode over the 

lone prairie trail, the thought came out 
into the air. ‘The cayuse walked along 
rapidly, he flecking its rope bridle to and 
fro, letting his feet swing from the heavy 
stirrups. It was one of those hot nights 
on the Manitoba wheat lands; clear and 
far away the star-dotted heavens seemed, 
but the distances about him were blurred 
and vague. Scarcely a sound broke the 
silence. In the sloughs a few frogs tried 
to croak, but the slimy water was low, 
and their voices dry. Like rigid lines 
the nearly full-grown wheat bordered the 


trail ; tall and “heavy with grain, motion- 
less. Gophers scuttled before him, with 


angry ph-it's, 
“My it’s so 
whistle !” he muttered, 
The little cayuse was sweating from 
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every hair, while he, the 


big sombrero dangling from 
the saddle by its back strap, 
drew the water from his 
forehead and eyes with a quick 
clacking of his fingers. 
“Holy drinks! ‘This a 
screamer; hottest I ever saw! 
Let go her; we'll get more money for 
the wheat !” 
Horse and man moved on in stillness 


is 


then. “‘Steady, you!” as the beast 
stumbled in a gopher hole. 
In the dancing distance ahead the 


lights of the “town” flickered dreamily. 
He reached them at last, tied the pony 
to the well-worn hitching-beam of Lascar’s 
Hotel, and went into the bar, “just to 
get cool,” he said to himself, ordering a 
flip-flap of raw whisky. 

*“*How’s things, Alec?” the bar-keeper 
asked. 

He swallowed before he answered, 
“Pretty fine the way she looks new,” 
and ordered “another” on the strength 
of the first. All the time he was puzzling 
how to make her father agree. “I’ve 
got nine hundred acres in wheat; itll go 
thirty bushels to th’ acre, suze / Ive got 
a good house, two cows, three horses 
and a mule! What ails the old 
devil ?” 

He got excited as he thought, and 
beckoned for “another of the same.” 

There were not many inthe bar. Some 
straggling farmers who had nothing to do, 
and all their time to do it in; one or two 
half-breeds who skulked in the corner; a 
commercial traveller, much the worse for 


” 


Copyright 1906 by Lawrence Mott. 
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wear, who sang “Annie Laurie” to the 
tune of “Yankee Doodle” valiantly ; a 
nigger from somewhere under the sun, 
and a Chinaman smoking placidly. ‘This 
was the “ crowd.” 

The place stank of bad whisky and 
worse beer, glittered with tawdry cheap 
mirrors that gave a museuin effect if they 
were looked at, guttering candles that 
dropped grease over the floor and every- 
body, some dilapidated tables, half a dozen 
chairs that tottered on three legs apiece 
(some had only an apology for the third 
leg), and a pile of sawdust near the door. 

Alec thought hard ; to ease this opera- 
tion he ordered “same” for all hands. 
The half-breeds stopped their squabbling, 
the “ Chink ” woke up from his pipe dream, 
the farmers (who were almost going 
home) decided to stay awhile; the traveller 
changed his mixed tune to a straight 
effort at ‘‘God save the King” (“ we’re-- 
hic—in—Can’—dy,” he explained in 
justification). By this time Alec felt that 
he was being insulted by old Martin. 

““Wh’at the devil,” he started, “ h’aint 
I got three thousand acres in wheat, forty 
cows and horses and mules, seven houses 
and a couple o’ barns, to say nothin’ 
‘bout pigsties ?” 

“ Shure, lad, shure,” Tim O’Flynn, the 
inscrutable bar-keeper, answered softly. 
“Shure! Have anither drink, an’ ye’ll 
be a sight richer!” 

“You vellee fine feller,” the Chinaman 
said; “gottee longee think !” Hehesitated, 
then, “‘ Nicee way fo’ gettee rich quick— 
see ?” 

Alec looked at him, and he subsided. 
“ Wh’at you talkin’ ’bout, you yaller peril, 
you!” 

He turned gravely. “Gents, ’m up 
against it! Ol Martin says I ain't got 
money enough ter marry his darter; wh’at 
wuld ye do in a case like this?” 

“Buy him out or freeze him out,” 
somebody answered. 

Alec pondered solemnly. ‘‘ They say,” 
he waited, looking around, “ they say as 
how the devil looks after his own: am I 
right ?” 

“ Bet your life !” 

‘That bein’ the case, I’ll play the old 
soaker fur any amount, at poker, of course. 
I'll run him a race from here to there,” 
he waved his arm out of the open door, 
an’ back ; ’1I——” 

“ Hurray!” they yelled, banging their 
glasses. 
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“T'll fight him with toothpicks,” Alec 
continued. “ Aye,” he grew bolder with 
the applause, “‘ l’ll——” 

“ What ?” 

No one had noticed the tall old figure, 
with its long grey beard and keen eyes, 
standing in the doorway. 

* Hello, Martin: have a drink!” Alec 
sobered considerably. 

“No,” the old man answered curtly, 
“not with the likes of you!” 

Alec was angry at the rebuff. “ Here, 
you old wise-head: you told me_ this 
arternoon that I hadn’t money ’nuff to 
marry your darter, didn’t ye? ” 

mu cial f°” 

“Wall, I got hard cash enough to play 
poker with ye fur a few minutes, anyhow : 
will ye play?” 

“1 don’t take money from drunken 
men.” 

‘Oh, so ye’r askeart to play, eh?” 

* Cowairde,” one of the half-breeds 
whispered; the others heard, and took 
up the cry. 

“Coward! Jew! Fool!” 

“Not vellee nice,” the Chinaman 
volunteered. 

Old Martin turned as though struck 
with a whip. “Ye’r all fools,” he said 
quietly, “but if you want me ter play, 
Ill play ; only ’member that Alec’s drunk ! 
But, drunk or sober, I'll take his money 
fur this!” He sat down at one of the 
tables. 

Unsteady as he was, Alec’s eyes had a 
calculating gleam. He wandered gravely 
to the opposite side from old Martin, and, 
judging his distance, flopped on the chair. 
He struck one of the “apologies,” and 
lurched over. The “Chink” heard the 
rattle of coin, and sneaked around looking 
for any stray “ bits.” 

“Not’tee do’ee,” he muttered peace- 
fully, while the crowd bolstered up the 
chair with some slats from a case of beer. 

** M’ch ’bliged, boys! Here, you glass- 
factory, hand out the ‘ same!’ ” 

The bar-keep busied himself in the 
worthy cause (‘50 a drink). Alec turned 
up his sleeves, tore his flannel-shirt collar 
apart, and fixed his feet hard in the cracks 
of the floor—in case the slats should give 
way. 

“Cards!” he shouted ; “bring on yer 
weepons !” 

O’Flynn tossed them over the bar: a 
greasy pack they were, sticky and worn, 
chafed and bedraggled 
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The crowd gathered round, The 
traveller felt there was “‘ something doing,” 
but couldn’t make out what it was. ‘ Ge’s 
drink! I must be gettin’ sober!” he 
called, with much pathos. 

‘*V’m watchin’ th’ game!” Tim snarled. 
There was nothing for it, so the traveller 
worked his way to the others, Old man 
Martin sat his seat calmly and dis- 
passionately ; his roll of bills and heap 
of change were neatly arranged by his 
right hand; on his left were a couple of 
long cigars. His face was a mask, and 
with sombrero tilted on the back of his 
head he was the quintessence of science 
at the game. 

Alec was flushed with the heat—and 
other things; his shirt half off, hair on 
end, money shuffled anywhere over the 
table within a radius of a foot, but eyes 
still keeping that curious stare, as if he 
were “ seein’ things” already. 

“High deals!” Martin’s voice was 
even and low. 

They cut. Martin’s King, Alec Queen. 

**Good sign,” the latter whispered. 

Flap-pety — flip — flap —— shst —flp — flap 
—fr-rp—flup—flip. ‘The cards were dealt, 

“Three!” Alec got them. 

* Dealer takes one.” Martin took it. 

“Fifty dollars!” Alec was getting 
steadier. 

** See you, an’ raise fifty!” 

“It’s yours.” 

* Allee samee vellee fine,” the China- 
man chuckled. 

*T told you to shut up once,” Alec 
growled. ‘The yellow man was silent, 
smoking on happily. 

There was silence in the bar; 
only the deep breathing of men, and 
sometimes the slip of a foot over the 
floor. 

The cards didn’t come well then, and 
for an hour the game dragged, Martin 
in the lead. 

Alec was nearly sober, the old man 
excited by the two hundred odd dollars 
he had won, ‘The crowd stayed, watching 
eagerly ; even the traveller could distin- 
guish between ten of spades and the 
deuce of hearts (O'Flynn would of serve 
drinks). ‘Then, hand by hand, Alec’s 
money pile dwindled. If he held a 
“straight,” old Martin had a “ full house”; 
when he tried to improve his cash by 
forcing “three of a kind,” the other had 
“three” that were better ; and so it went 
on down, even to when Alec put twenty- 





five dollars on King high, the old fellow 
had Ace up. 

Martin grew more and more excited. 
(O'Flynn thought he was going to order 
a drink, but he didn’t.) His eyes sparkled 
as his pile grew higher and overflowed 
the table. He struck some coins with 
his arm; several fell to the floor, and a 
cigar. ‘The ‘ Chink” was watching, and 
gathered in the loot. 

“You dlopee clee-ga’!” he said apolo- 
getically, placing it on the table—nothing 
else! Nobody noticed. 

Then Martin had all Alec’s cash. The 
two stopped for an instant, the crowd 
hanging on their words. 

Alec gathered himself. 

*T'll play my standin’ wheat agin’ the 
pile you got there!” He drew a deep 
breath. 

The other made a quick mental calcu- 
lation. 

** All right.” 

Alec’s deal. He squeezed his cards 
hard, then looked. ‘“ How many ?” 

“Two!” The old man could not 
keep back the triumphant ring in his 
voice. 

“Dealer takes one.” 

“Show down, show down,” the crowd 
muttered. 

Martin turned up his cards one by one 
with pride—all Clubs, 

Alec smiled grimly, and threw his on 
the table at once—four Queens. 

There wasn’t a sound for a full minute, 
then: “ Dam’ fine allee samee!” The 
“Chink” couldn’t resist the temptation 
to speak. 

Alec threw one of the candles at him ; 
he dodged, and smoked as ever, placidly. 

“Now then, you old bearded lady, 
we'll see ef ther’s any sportin’ blood in 
ye, since ye ain't afeard to take money 
from a drunk!” 

Alec was on his feet, steady as a 
steeple, but mad right through. 

“Well?” Martin looked up at him 
dazedly. 

**T’ll now play you this pile I’ve won 
agin’ your wheat crop an’ mortgages ; 
bettin’ on the side to be notes for build- 
in’s and sich! Are ye game ?” 

The old fellow jumped to his feet, 
eyes aflame. ‘Aye, an’ right sure I'll 
play ye; I ain’t afeard!” 

Martin’s deal. The crowd held one 
anothers hands in tense excitement. 
The commercial traveller whispered, “‘ My 
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Heaven, my Heaven,” over and over; 
he was sober. 

Alec’s face was expressionless as he 
looked at his cards. ‘One,” he said 
briefly. 

The Chinaman shivered. 

“Dealer three.” Martin’s voice was 
shaky till he picked them up. 

** Bet !” he said incisively. 

“ Keep score, Tim, will you ?” 

“Shure!” The Irishman got a bit 
of paper and a stub pencil. 

“One horse,” Alec announced slowly. 

“See you one horse, an’ raise yer a 
cow.” 

“See yer cow, an’ lift her a couple o’ 
pigs !” 

“Look at yer pigs, an’ h’ist ’em twenty 
chickens an’ a coop!” 

“See all that truck, an’ raise you a 
mule !” 

“Watch yer mule, an’ lift a haystack o’ 
good hay and a plough!” Martin was 
growing very excited. 

“See those little odds an’ ends, an’ 
hoist em my big barn !” 

“See your barn, an’ come again with 
my granary !” 

“Oh!” Alec shouted: “this is too 
infernal slow! See your rot, an’ hoist it 
all my buildin’s agin your house, granary 
an’ contents !” 

The old man looked at him sharply, 
then studied his own cards, looked at 
him again, studied some more, but learned 
nothing, 

Alec’s face was as a graven image, his 
eyes focussed on his hands. 

No one moved, they scarcely breathed. 

“God!” old Martin whispered: “I 
dassent, I dassent risk it; but—no, I 
can’t! The wheat and mortgages is 
yourn !” 

He threw his cards on the floor bitterly. 

A thin smile played over Alec’s lips. 
“Ye'd better not !” he said, with a harsh 
sound in his throat. 

he other stood still, his eyes wander- 
ing aimlessly, till at last a tear trickled 
slowly down. ‘All gone, Susan,” he 
groaned, turning away—“all gone: my 
little gal, my little gal!” He broke down 
completely and sobbed. ‘The crowd were 
at once uncomfortable. 

“Say somethin’, Tim,” somebody sug- 
gested. 

O’F lynn didn’t like the job, but advanced 
bravely. “Brace oop, man, brace oop ! 
Have a drrink,” was all he could think of. 


a 


The cards of the last hand still lay on 
the table. The nigger had picked up the 
old man’s, 

Somehow Alec felt sorry—but he 
wanted Susan, the girl ! 

“*Look—a—here, Martin,” he put his 
hand on the other’s shoulder. “I got 
lands an’ money now, ain’t I?” 

The old man looked up quickly. 

“ Will ye say the word that I kin marry 
Susan? Ye know she loves me, an’ I 
loves her, an’ ye can’t take keer of her 
now, because I’m goin’ to close on these 
mortgages termorrer.” 

The strong old will was_ beaten. 
* Aye,” Martin answered brokenly, “ ye’ve 
beat me, and I’m a poor man. I know 
she loves ye, an’ ye’s all right when ye 
don’t drink ; I was sot that ye shouldn’t 
have her till ye had money; ye’ve got 
mine now! I would not have give ye 
one cent, but ye won it fair, and ye kin 
have her. I'll go!” 

Alec’s face changed. <A glow of some- 
thing new passed; his eyes shone strangely. 
“'That’s yer word, Martin ?” 

** Aye ; it’s good enough, ain't it ?” 

“*Here’s my answer,” the young man 
laughed, tearing up ‘Tim’s score bit 
by bit. “The girls mine! I don’t 
want yer wheat an’ mortgages; an’ look 
here, Martin !” he slowly tipped his cards 
face up on the table. Only ten spot 
high,—a worthless hand!” 

The old man stared as if in a dream. 

Tim looked at Aés cards. ‘Three Jacks! 

“Tt was only a bluff, Martin; my last 
chance, an’ I took it, an’ won what | 
wanted! Here,”—he hurriedly counted 
out a pile of bills from the money,— 
“here’s about what you started with: 
take it back. I don’t want it; I only 
wanted her.” 

The crowd gaped and were silent. 

Old Martin stood up slowly. “ Ye’r 
a good lad, and honest. Ye’ve beat 
me by a bluff, but I stands by what I 
said.” He held out a hand. “Shake, 
son: [’m willin’ ye should have her 
now ; only giv’ up drinkin’ fur her sake, 
boy ?” 

Alec took up the glass of whisky Tim 
had filled for him, and dashed it into the 
hot dawn outside. 

“Thar it goes—my last! Zs ain’t 
no bluff, Martin ! ” 

In a few minutes the bar was empty, 
while daylight crept brighter and brighter 
out of the east. 
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EFORE attempting to give an idea 
of the charm, the attraction, of 
the North Pole and Arctic ex- 

ploration, let me try to answer the 
question—What is the North Pole? And 
in doing so, I imagine that I shall give 
some information that will be new, even 
to the oldest and best-informed of my 
readers. 

The North Pole is the precise centre of 
the Northern Hemisphere, the hemisphere 
of land, of population, of civilisation. It 
is the point where the axis of the earth 
cuts its surface. It is the spot where 
there is no longitude, no time, no north, 
no east, no west—only south ; the place 
where every wind that blows is a southwind, 
It is the place where there is but one 
night and one day in every year—where 
two steps only separate astronomical 
noon from astronomical midnight. ‘The 
spot from which all the heavenly bodies 
appear to move in horizontal courses, and 
a star just visible above the horizon never 
sets, but circles for ever, just grazing the 
horizon, 

More than this, the North 
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last great geographical prize which the 


world has to offer to adventurous man: 
the prize for which the best men of the 
strongest, most enlightened, most ad 
venturous nations of the earth have been 
struggling unsuccessfully for nearly four 


centuries: the trophy which the grandest 
nation of them all would be proud to win. 

Perhaps I should say a word or two in 
explanation of my statement that there 
no time at the North Pole. What is the 
point from which we estimate time here ? 
It is noon—that is, the moment when the 
sun crosses the meridian where we are, or 
some fixed meridian that has been selected. 


1S 


At the Pole there are no meridians, or 
rather all the meridians of the globe are 
gathered in one point, so there is no 


starting-point for time as we estimate it 
here. 

Another point which should be made 
clear one on which a great many 
people have an incorrect idea. ‘That is, 
that the North Pole—the geographical 
pole—is an entirely different spot from 
the magnetic pole—the centre of magnetic 
attraction, where the compass is useless. 

Co. in the 
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United States of America. 
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The latter is some sixteen hundred miles 
south of the true North Pole, being 
located in or near King William’s Land, 
just north of the main land of North 
America, about on the meridian of Galves- 
ton. Atthe North Pole the compass, with 
the proper corrections for variation, is as 
reliable as in other portions of the earth’s 
surface. 

Next after this definition of the Pole, 
perhaps it is well to take up very briefly 
the four things which, it may be said, go 
to form the conception of the Arctic 
regions in the minds of the greater 
number of people. These four things 
are the cold, the darkness, the silence, 
and hunger. The first questions almost 
invariably asked me by strangers are in 
regard to these four things, and the ques- 
tions are usually in the order given above. 

In the far North, when winter settles 
down in earnest, the very air seems frozen, 
and is filled with tiny little frost crystals ; 
tempered steel and seasoned oak and 
hickory become brittle, soft iron be- 
comes hard as steel, molasses and lard 
are cut with a hatchet, petroleum turns 
white and grows thick like ice-cream, and 
one’s breath turns instantly to ice. Yet 
my readers should understand that the 
cold alone is not the greatest hardship of 
the Arctic regions, nor is it a thing which 
alone should interfere with Arctic work. 
Heat and cold, as we know, are 
relative ; and the climate of New England 
may seem as unendurable and as great 
a terror to a native of the tropics as does 
the winter cold of the Arctic regions to 
the native of New England. 

And my readers should also understand 
that a well, sound man, woman, or child, 
if properly fed and properly clothed, can 
live and endure the severest cold of the 
Arctic regions just as comfortably as we 
live and endure the cold of our Northern 
winters here at home. It is only when 
the cold joins forces with an Arctic 
blizzard, the drifting snow and the wind, 
the winter demons of the North, that 
all attempts to work or travel must be 


given up, and men and animals are 
compelled to burrow in their snow 


shelters until the storm is over. 

The darkness of the Arctic regions is 
another thing which is very generally 
misunderstood. ‘The “Great Night” of 
the Pole is at once the grandest, the 
sternest, and perhaps the most trying of 
all natural phenomena on the globe. It 
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is something which, when once experi- 
enced, is never to be forgotten. How 
many can really form a true idea of this, 
even when I say that the night is weeks 
and months in length ? 

Try to imagine, if possible, what it 
would be for each of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, if every year the sun 
set early in October, not to rise again 
until the last of February. This is about 
the average night of the Arctic regions ; 
though, as I have already said, at the 
Pole itself this night is six months long— 


from September 21st to March arst. 
This “Great Night” is what often 
drives men crazy in the North. This is 


the great, the unescapable drawback to 
Arctic work. Six months’ long, irritating, 
crushing weight of darkness. 

But do not think, as do many, that the 
entire year is a period of greater or less 
darkness in the Arctic regions, Just as 
the winter is a period of intense and 
almost unendurable darkness, so the 
summer is a time of continuous, brilliant, 
and at times blinding sunlight. 

The silence has been a favourite theme 
with more than one Arctic traveller and 
writer—the unbearable silence of the 
Arctic regions. In my own experience 
I have noi found this silence. If one’s 
camp or winter head-quarters is near the 
sea, the rising and falling of the great 
sheet of ice under the influence of the 
tides results in a continuous cracking, 
creaking and groaning of the ice, which 
never entirely ceases ; and if the camp is 
in the interior, the chances are that 
during the greater portion of the time 
the wind and drifting snow keep up an 
incessant hiss and rustle. 

This is in the wintertime. In the brief 
summer, the cries and whirring wings of 
countless sea-birds, the sound of the 
numerous Arctic brooks, the lapping of 
the waves against the ice and rocks, keep 
the air alive with an incessant murmur. 

Yet there are at times brief periods of 
utter silence, and when these occur the 
silence, to me, is not repellent, but fas- 
cinating, in its qualities of absoluteness 
and purity. 

Hunger and starvation have played an 
important part in many Arctic expeditions ; 
yet it should be remembered that they 
have played an equally prominent part in 
expeditions in what are considered more 
favoured regions. Carelessness or mis- 
management, or inexperience, or carefully 
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considered taking of chances, may make 
them a serious menace anywhere in the 
world. In regard to hunger, as in regard 
to darkness, how many of my readers 
know what real hunger is, or can form 
any true idea of it? I do not mean the 
hunger of the man who has slowly starved 
to death inactive, till he is semi-conscious, 
and life is but the faintest spark, Such 
hunger I have never known. 

What I do mean is the hunger which 
a man feels who has for weeks been 
working to his limit, in the biting air of 
the Arctic regions, on half-rations or less, 
till he is only a gaunt machine of bones 
and sinews: the hunger of a man whose 
heart and lungs and muscles are working 
overtime, whose stomach is thin as a sheet 
of paper, but whose blood is still red and 
hot, and every drop of it calling for meat. 
That is the hunger which leads a man 
to jump on bear or musk-ox that he has 
just killed, lift the skin with his knife, 
and fill up on the delicious, raw, warm 
meat, without waiting for the useless 
luxuries of fire or salt. The hunger 
which, when a dog dies in harness, makes 
a man stand off the other dogs, till he 
himself has eaten. 

Yet, while these Arctic regions, with 
their cold, their darkness, their privations, 
labour and starvation, are shudderingly 
repellent to the invalid, the aged and the 
timid, to the man or boy of health and 
ruddy blood they have possessed from 
time immemorial the strongest fascination 
of any portion of the globe. No other 
field appeals so strongly and universally 
to brain and blood as these dazzling, 
dangerous, mysterious areas. ‘The mystery, 
the novelty, the challenge, the bigness 
and the cleanness of it all, stirs to its 
utmost the man blood in us. 

What lends charm to our youthful 
excursions more than the novelty of 
penetrating to new places? ‘The travel 
instinct, the [Vanderlust as the Germans 
call it, is innate in nearly all animals ; 
man is no exception. It is the call of the 
old free, wild life, when the world was 
young and men were only animals. 

I‘irst and foremost among the spells of 
the Arctic is the nature call. Though 
her ribs are gaunt and protruding with 
the cold and _ starvation of centuries, 
nowhere else does one get so close to the 
great heart of Mother Earth as up there 
in that dead white borderland between this 
world and interstellar space which we call 
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the Arctic Regions. There is to be found 
the realisation of the fable of Antaeus, 
that mighty son cf Poseidon, to whom 
every contact with earth gave new strength 
and vigour. Nowhere else is the air so 
pure, nowhere else the sunlight so brilliant 
or the darkness so opaque, nowhere else 
the storms so furious. ‘There is to be 
found the iceberg, the glacier, the eternal 
ice, and the savage mountains. ‘There is 
the walrus, the narwhal, the musk-ox, the 
polar bear and the white wolf, there 
the Eskimo and his dogs, ‘There is the 
“oreat day” and the “great night,” with 
Polaris in the very centre overhead. 

Then there is the feeling of ownership, 
the right of possession which the man 
earns who lifts a new land or a new sea 
out of the darkness of the unknown, and 
fixes it forever upon the chart ?—the feel- 
ing that the savage splendid scene before 
him is his because he has earned it by 
work of brain and body, won it by sheer 
force of clear head and clean muscle, 

How can I make you understand this 
better than by asking you to conceive 
a picture 1 have in my mind of a pile of 
stones, two men, a flag, and four dogs. 
Give your imagination play for a moment, 
and try to realise that, though the flag 
is gone and three of the dogs are dead, 
the pile of stones is still standing there, 


shrouded for six months in the gloom of 


the “great night,” standing in blinding 


sunlight throughout the “great day” of 
the Arctic regions, battered by storms 
and scoured by driving snow, the most 


northerly of all permanent records of 


man’s wanderings. And this pile of 
stones means that for nearly a thousand 
years Norseman and Dane, Briton, Ger- 
man and American, have crept painfully 
northward along the shores of the great 
Arctic island-continent of Greenland, until 
at last, in the closing year of the nine- 
teenth century, the Stars and Stripes 
wrested its savage northern headland out 
of the mist and gloom of the Polar night. 

And there is more than this in the 
picture. ‘There, on that most northern 
land, the most northerly known fixed 
point on the face of the earth, never 
trodden before perhaps by human foot, 
were gathered the representatives of three 
great races—myself the Caucasian, 
Henson the Ethiopian, Anghmaloktok 
the Mongolian. ‘Then there are the 
dogs, four of them, members of my own 
team—the “ Old Guard ” as I called them. 
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I could talk to you by the hour of these 
splendid creatures who have made Arctic 
work possible. How can I bring home 
to you what they are? Descendants of 
the Arctic wolf, they are wolves them- 
selves when the sight or hot scent of bear 
or musk-ox starts the blood lust flaming 
in their eyes. At other times they are 
companions, assistants, affectionate slaves, 
giving their lives to turn aside from their 
master the murderous rush of infuriated 
polar bear or musk-ox bull, or working 
for his sake till they drop dead in their 
harness without a sound; and when, in 
the bitter darkness of the “ great night,” 
starvation grips a village in its bony grasp, 
they yield their lives to feed their master’s 
children. 

But I am wandering from what I had 
in mind—to call the roll of these four of 
the ‘Old Guard.” Panikpahperdu died 
of the Eskimo dog disease at Etah; 
Muktaksoah was tossed and kitled by an 
infuriated musk-ox bull west of Discovery 
Harbour ; Ingeropahpu, fleetest of all my 
dogs, had the life cuffed out of him by 
a wounded polar bear at the head of 
Sawyer’s Bay. Thalarktoksoah, the gray 
king, leader of my own team in all my 


— 


Arctic journeys during the past four years 
—with me on the long sledge journey 
around the northern end of Greenland— 
with me on the journey out upon the 
polar pack to 84° 17’, N. Lat., was the 
best and faithfulest and most affectionate 
of all my dogs. Once his back was nearly 
torn off by the claws of a polar bear, later 
two holes were punched in his chest by 
the horns of a big musk-ox ; yet he sur- 
vived these accidents, was later victor in 
many a hard-fought struggle with both 
bear and musk-ox, and finally was brought 
home by me, together with his queen, and 
both are now in the Bronx Zoological 
Park in New York, sure of full rations 
and no hard work for the rest of their 
natural lives. 

Do you wonder that, when I think of 
the glittering prize still waiting to be won 
up there beyond the barrier of ice and 
cold and darkness, I often have a feeling 
of contempt for all the petty surroundings 
of our civilised life, and long to be up 
there again with my faithful dogs and 
loaded sled before me, working my way 
across the Polar pack towards that on 
which for sixteen years I have set my 
heart ? 
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I. 


IEWED from a distance, say from 
the top of the sloping orchard 
which !ooked on to the purplish- 

grey Moravian mountains, the skittle-alley 
of the Schloss seemed to be full of pale 
blue uniforms, white muslin flounces, and 
straw hats wreathed with roses or tied with 
lilac ribbons. 

It was five o’clock, and the national 
game of Bohemia—the game of skittles— 
had, with much laughter and discussion, 
begun, 

A young girl bent a little forward, her 
grey eyes intent on the nine pins, the heavy 
ball held loosely in her soft pink palm. 
She brought—as is the way with modern 
Anglo-Saxon youngsters—intense serious- 
ness to bear on the game, and presented 
a characteristic picture of the newest type 
of American girl,—healthy, clear-eyed, 
skilful and adroit. 

The ball flew up the alley, knocking 
over seven pins at one swoop. 

“Bravo! Vive ’Amérique !” cried all 
the masculine spectators. It was clear 
that, at this precise moment, everything 
that Miss Wysham did or said was sure 
of a flattering reception at Schloss Finster- 
wald. Yet this week the party was con- 
spicuously cosmopolitan. ‘The Baroness, 
herself an American, was responsible for 
the presence of her wealthy compatriot, 
Helen Wysham, from Pittsburg. The 
Baron had invited a distinguished French 
deputy who sympathised with the Czech 
movement towards autonomy, and who 
was about to edit a paper in France entirely 
devoted to a rapprochement between the 
two countries; Lieut. von Finsterwald 
had bidden a couple of brother officers, 
small-waisted warriors in pale blue and 
crimson, with clanking swords and stiff 
hépis ; while a couple of plump, pretty 
sisters from a neighbouring chateau, the 
Countesses Julie and Kathie, and a young 
politician from Prague, M. Karel Pravny, 
made up the party. 

“ Mademoiselle, I offer you my entire 
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devotion, and the first prize!” declared 
the son of the house, advancing to Helen 
in his tight, smart uniform, and proffering 
her, with a low bow, a huge gingerbread 
heart stuck all over with comfits and 
trimmed with coloured paper. A similar 
trophy (from the neighbouring fair) was 
daily competed for with ardour, 

“Oh, thank you,—it’s just lovely! I 
shall always keep it,” declared Miss 
Wysham, with a long, soft look which 
transfixed her young host. It must be 
admitted that Miss Helen was not as 
economical as she might have been with 
those agitating glances of hers, though 
this arose less from carelessness than 
from modesty, for she was the least vain 
of lovely young persons—with a cool 
million at their disposal. ‘The next instant 
she had begun an earnest talk with the 
barrister from Prague, Karel Pravny. 

‘The Baroness did not mix herself up 
in the complexities of Austrian politics. 
She seldom went to Prague, preferring 
Vienna and Paris to the picturesque city 
on the Moldau, and it was between 
those two lively capitals that she spent 
the months of the winter and spring. It 
had been in Paris, to be sure, at the 
American Embassy, that she had met 
Helen Wysham, and discovered in this 
charming young girl the only daughter 
of a man with whom she had once 
sat on the same bench at school in 
Boston in the dim past. It was perhaps 
not a coincidence that the three weeks 
of our young lady’s visit fell during the 
period when Lieutenant Rudolf was 
within hail, in a neighbouring garrison 
town, and when he had not yet gone off 
for the long summer manceuvres. How 
eminently desirable it would be if this 
pretty young creature with the fantasti- 
cally large fortune should choose her 
Rudolf and settle down in Austria ! 

But meanwhile Helen and the young 
politician seemed to be absorbed in grave 
talk. 

Karel Pravny was about thirty years of 
age. ‘Tall and thin, with dark hair growing 
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sparsely on a high, white forehead, he 
had something of the air, as Countess 
Kathie used to declare, ‘dun pocte 
mourant.” Nevertheless, the young man 
was strong and sinewy, his intense pallor 
being merely part of his physique. It 
gave him quite an interesting air, how- 
ever, in drawing-rooms, where he hung 
about doorways, and had few of the usual 
trite gallantries to offer which pass in 
Austrian society. He had made his own 
way up to now, and he meant to go on; 
but those who knew him best were aware 
that he chiefly intended to make history. 
Had not the Czechs always wanted a 
resolute leader, a man who, like Kossuth 
in Hungary, would dare everything to be 
rid of German domination in Vienna? 
In Prague, as a boy, he had known 
straitened means, but his success at the 
Bar had been immediate ; and now that 
an uncle had died leaving him the 
modest wherewithal to live, he had de- 
termined to devote his life to politics, had 
been elected deputy for Bohemia in the 
Austrian Reichsrath, and was to join the 
Young Czech party in harassing that 
much-distraught assembly in Vienna. 
Karel Pravny seldom laughed, and this 
fact alone, in an eminently genial and 
hilarious society like that in which he 
now found himself, was sufficient, with 
his appearance, to make the young 
politician seem remarkable. 

The scene around them was as strange 
to the eyes of the young American girl 
as a page from a medizval chronicle. 
About twenty bare-legged peasant girls, 
with short blue petticoats, and kerchiefs 
of orange or blood-red tied round their 
blonde hair, were busy with watering pots, 
making brilliant patches of colour as they 
bent, with servile attitudes, patient as 
domestic animals, among the lettuces, 
currant bushes and asparagus _ beds. 
Dumb, docile as themselves, a pair of 
mild white oxen stood on the upper path, 
drawing a huge barrel of water from which 
the bare-legged gardeners filled their 
buckets. Presently one of the girls, 
creeping by Helen with a pail, seized her 
hand, kissed it, and murmuring some- 
thing in Czech, tramped on about her 
task. ‘The heiress blushed to the roots 
of her hair. 

“Oh, why did she do that?” she ex- 
claimed. “I can’t bear any one to be 
so—so abject. On our side,” she con- 
tinued, laughing, ‘“‘a work-girl would be 
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more likely to shake her fist at me, merely 
to show her independence of spirit and her 
contempt for my personal appearance! ” 

‘““Ah, we're only just beginning to be 
modern in these out-of-the-way corners of 
Europe. Why, just up there,” he added, 
nodding to the terrace above, “is the 
whipping-post where they tied the peasants 
to be beaten. It was still used in the 
nineteenth century—as late, indeed, as 
1848. Some day, not perhaps so very far 
off, the proletariat will be free all over 
Europe. ‘The people will rise—the 
Russian Slavs have already risen—and in 
the end there will be justice, equality, 
a community of wealth, We _ have 
dreamed, you see, these dreams for nearly 
sixty years. .. . Was it for nothing that 
we Slavs fought at the barricades in Paris 
in ’48, died at the forts, against the 
Versaillais, in ’71? The future belongs 
to the millions and millions of Slavs, we 
who, almost alone in Europe, take Liberty, 
“quality, Fraternity as our watchword.” 

“And in the meantime,” said Helen, 
“we go on—playing skittles !” 

“ Look how shamefully the American 
miss is flirting with Karel Pravny,” said 
Countess Julie to Rudolf; looking back 
at the couple with a malicious little glance 
over her shoulder. 

Rudolf wanted, inordinately, to hear 
what Pravny was saying to the American 
girl, but he would have been considerably 
astonished if he had overheard them. It 
certainly would never have occurred to 
him to waste his time with this exquisite 
possessor of millions in talking of the 
Young Czech party. He cursed the 
chattering tongue of Countess Julie, while 
he told her, out loud, that she had the 
prettiest foot in Bohemia. 

“And when will it come, your struggle 
for autonomy—will it be soon?” Helen 
was asking. 

“ Any day of any year,” replied Pravny. 
The Austro-Hungarian Empire hangs 
together by a thread. ‘The Italian Irre- 
dentists claim the Tyrol, Trieste and 
Dalmatia. Hungary will not be bound 
to Vienna, and in Bohemia the feeling 1s 
quite as strong. We have never been 
conquered, we Slavs, by the Germans, 
for our country came to the Hapsburgs 
in a marriage settlement. After this, 
we will have liberty, or go under in the 
struggle.” 

‘““They tell me here,” said Helen, 
laughing, “that the Prussians will stream 
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over the mountains from Silesia yonder, 
and occupy the country in the interests 
of Pan-Germanism. ‘They will give you 
a little ready-made Prussian King— 
possibly one of the Kaiser’s sons. Is 
that so?” 

‘““Tt may 
be,” he mut- 
tered. ‘But 
some of us 
intend to die 
before that 
happens.” 

“Time for 
our evening 
walk !” cried 
the Baroness, 
gathering up 
her skirts. 
“ Children, 
sort your- 
selves.” 

In the 
general move- 
ment Miss 
Wysham, by 
a curious co- 
incidence, 
found herself 
surrounded 
by three pale 
blue tunics 
with crimson 
collars, three 
smart hépis, 
and three 
pairs of im- 
ploring eyes. 
It was evident 
that the 
military forces 
of an effete 
monarchy 
at the 
disposal of our 
lovely young 
Republican, 

“Why, ’m 


were 


just — sorry,” 
she mur- 
mured, — dis- 


tributing a distracting glance all round, 
“but 1 promised M. Pravny to—to go a 
walk this evening !” 

“Pan Pravny,” Baron. 


cried the 


* Don't forget your Czech, Mlle Héléne. 
*Pan’ means ‘ monsieur,’” 

_ “TL est veinard, celui-la,” murmured the 
French deputé, amused at the little scene. 
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“Well, Pan  Pravny,” said Helen, 
turning to the grave young Slav, “‘ come 
up the mountain with me and tell me 
some more about your complicated 
politics.” 


“ 





“Seized her hand, kissed it...” 


«Sie ist aber unverschamt ! ” murmured 
the sulky Julie. 


Il. 

Helen stood at her toilet table, giving 
the last bewildering touches to her evening 
dress. That part of the room where she 
bent towards the mirror was brilliantly 
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lighted with tall, ecclesiastical-looking 
candles in vast candlesticks. ‘The windows 
stood wide open, in spite of prospective 
bats. As it was nearly half-past eight, 
the velvety blackness of an August night 
in the mountains had already fallen, 
Helen frowned a little as she gave a 
last comprehensive look at herself in the 
great mirror. ‘The maid hovered in the 
background, anxious for the final verdict. 
Whoever has not watched a lovely young 
American girl at her toilet table does not 
know what seriousness is. Miss Wysham 
was serious about many things—I may 
mention, in passing, that she had gradu- 
ated with distinction at Vassar—but in 
nothing did she exhibit more thoughtful 
preoccupation than in the adornment of her 
charming person. ‘This feminine concern 
for her outward appearance brought her 
into line with other pretty young creatures 
of her sex. As it was, she was a suffi- 
ciently bewildering problem to the 
foreigner, for she was heavily weighted 
with the responsibility of her million 
sterling, which, like many other young 
enthusiasts, she imagined must be partly 
devoted to the furtherance of causes which 
appeal to our modern sense of justice. 
She frowned, not because the Venetian 
mirror did not reflect a vision of cherished 
beauty, but because she had not been 
quite happy for the last day or two at the 
Schloss. If she talked to any one but 
Rudolf, not only did that vivacious young 
dragoon look sulky, but the Baroness also 
seemed annoyed. ‘There had been a 
certain glacial lunch after she had good- 


naturedly spent a morning — teaching 
Pravny the latest scientific form of 


croquet. Were girls, in this extraordinary 
and bewildering Europe, supposed to 
have no men-friends? she wondered. 
Karel Pravny had left that afternoon—the 
afternoon of the croquet incident—quite 
suddenly for Prague. He had urged 
political business, and she was aware that 
he was much mixed up with Pan-Slav 
committees, but she could not help 
connecting his hurried going with the 
freezing behaviour of the Baroness 
towards her Czech guest. All this had 
spoiled her visit for her. The little party 
up here at the chateau in the mountains 
might be perfectly happy if they only 
chose, but 

And nowa young girl’s clear, sweet voice 
was heard singing in the garden outside : 


Ach, neni, neni tu. 
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Two or three other fluty voices rang out 
in subdued hilarity. In the velvety black- 
ness this song and laughter, from unseen 
persons, was curiously thrilling. ‘Then 
she remembered that the garden girls 
were outside, putting away their pails and 
cans for the night. 

‘** How happy they are out there, those 
girls with the bare legs and the buckets !” 
she mused. ‘* ‘They’ve worked hard all 
day on a bit of black bread and salty 
cheese, and now they're just as happy as 
birds going to roost. I’ve done nothing 
since morning but eat and amuse myself ! 
I’ve spent one solid hour dressing for 
dinner, and when I go upstairs I don’t 
know if everybody won't be in a perfectly 
polite, blind rage !” 

** Mademoiselle will wear her bouquet 
—yes?” said Celestine. 

I don’t know. . .. Well, I 
I must.” 

““M. Je Lieutenant de Finsterwald sent 
it with his compliments,” 
from Celestine. “And 
note,” 

“ Oh, there was a 
without enthusiasm. 

She picked up a 
which lay among a 
France roses. 


a3 


Suppose 


dropped softly 
there was a 


note ?” said Helen, 


twist of pink paper 
great bunch of La 


“Si vous portez ces fleurs ce soir je 
serai le plus heureux des mortels. 

“ Rupoir v. F.” 

What rubbish!” she thought. “Why, 
any young man in America would send 
you five or ten dollars’ worth of roses 
without making a sort of speech about it!” 
How queer these foreigners were! In 
spite of his American mother, Rudolf was 
Austrian to his carefully manicured finger- 
tips. 

She smiled as she threw down the note 
on the table. It fell on to an envelope 
addressed in a man’s handwriting, and 
which bore a brown American stamp. 
Helen thrust the bunch of roses into her 
azure sash, and, after one last comprehen- 
sive glance, she moved away as the dinner- 
gong began to strike. Her room was on 
the ground floor of the huge, two-storied 
chateau. 

As she sped down the long, dimly 
lighted corridor, a tall man in evening 
dress suddenly appeared, bowed low, and 
taking her hand raised it slowly to his 


lips, 














“In nothing did she exhibit more thoughtful preoccupation than in the adornment of her charming person.” 








“Dobrou noc! 
mured Helen. 

** Ah, already you know Czech, made- 
moiselle ?” 

“What you taught me,” she said, as 
they walked together towards the staircase 
which led up to the living-rooms. ‘The 
two young people had two sides of a 
quadrangle to traverse before they reached 
the staircase. 

‘““T—somehow thought you would come 
back,” said Helen. 

‘“We have a great deal to discuss, if 
you are really interested. . But, after 
all,” he added, as if to himself, ‘‘ how can 
one expect a woman—a young and lovely 
girl—to take us seriously, to give up her 
time, her money s 

Helen walked thoughtfully by the side 
of the absorbed young patriot. “I—I 
should like to help,” she said at last. 

The face she looked up into was alight. 
A slight flush was on his cheeks, his sad 
eyes shone with a kind of steely flame. 

Stopping suddenly, he took her wrist, 
and spoke low and hurriedly. “I want 
to see you alone. I have all the papers, 
the pamphlets. They would be called 
seditious by most of the people in this 
house. I cannot give them to you before 
them. There is the son—an officer in 
the Emperor’s Dragoons! The two young 


Pan Pravny!” mur- 











Countesses—all these belong to the old 
régime. Meet me to-night, for a few 


moments, in the disused chapel, after the 
ladies have retired. ‘The door is in the 
hall where we sit in the mornings. No 
one will hear you; the others will all be 
upstairs. You will come—yes ?” 

The adventure appealed to the sense 
of romance which is in every young girl, 
even in the American girl. “Yes, I will 
come,” she said gravely, after a moment’s 
pause. 

The next minute they both appeared 
in the drawing-room with flushed cheeks 
and sparkling eyes. 

Lieutenant von Finsterwald came 
forward, offering his arm to take Helen 
in to dinner, 

“You are infinitely good to me,” he 
whispered, glancing at the roses in her 
belt. 

“Why, it’s you who are just perfectly 
sweet to me!” declared Helen, with her 
transatlantic enthusiasm. She wished he 
would not press her arm tight against his 
blue tunic, and she moved slightly away 
with an air of virginal dignity as they took 
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their places at one of the small round 
dinner-tables. Rudolf was enchanted. 
He admired the lady with the untold 
millions (of kronen), whether she was 
shy of whether sHe ‘seemed, to his foreign 
eyes, momentarily of an “‘on-coming dis- 
position.” The little flush of excitement 
which she had to-night made Helen 
absolutely beautiful. 

‘The evening was gay, though a trifle 
feverish. ‘The Countess Julie, in white, 
with a great black bow in her hair, looking 
across between a plump Madonna and a 
café Kellnerinn, favoured the company with 
several of the latest Viennese comic songs ; 
one, relating to the adventures of a gentle- 
man in the cabinet particulier of a modish 
restaurant, found immediate favour, and 
was followed, with no show of reluctance 
on the part of the songstress, with an 
amazing lyric called “‘ Die Kleine Wittwe.” 
For once, the pale blue tunics and rattling 
swords of Rudolf’s brother officers sur- 
rounded her. 

Helen sat in a corner talking to Rudolf, 
who, indeed, had never left her side since 
he had led her out after dinner into the 
music-rcom. 

Pravny seemed deep in a lively dis- 
cussion with the French deputy and the 
Baron. The laughter and excitement 
were at their height when the time came 
for lighting the ladies’ candles, Rudolf 
and his brother officers officiated at this 
ceremony, accompanying the ladies part 
of the way down the corridor. In the 
general hilarity no one seemed to notice 
that Karel Pravny had also slipped away 
early to bed. 

Whiskies-and-sodas, English fashion, 
accompanied the cigars laid out in the 
smoking-room for the men. For Austrians, 
accustomed to lager-beer, it is a somewhat 
potent and exciting mixture. Rudolf 
began to be the object of the matrimonial 
felicitations of his brother officers, You 
do not easily persuade an Imperial 
Dragoon that he is anything less than 
irresistible with a lady. And when the 
lady is possessed, in her own right, of a 
cool million, hope tells a flattering tale. 
Caught by the nonsense of the young 
men, even the French deputé and the 
Baron began to join in. 

“Perhaps we shall have a wedding here 
in the Schloss!” said the old Baron. 
“Nothing could be easier, ‘There is the 
chapel, and we have only to fetch in the 
parish priest down at the village yonder 
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to have everything legal and in order. 
What d’you say, Rudolf? ” 

“ Always ready to obey orders, sir,” 
replied Rudolf, making the military salute. 

“What, you have a chapel attached 
to the Schloss, and you have not shown 
it me ?” said the depute. 

“ Allons-y! ‘Toute la bande!” We will 
rehearse the scene of Rudolf’s wedding !” 
cried the young men, 
draining off their 
whiskies-and-sodas and 
seizing their candle- 
sticks. 

The procession 
started, stepping 
gingerly along the long 
corridor for fear of 
waking the ladies, and 
then turning sharply 
to the right and des- 
cending the wide, 
tapestry-hung staircase 
to the big hall. On 
the left hand, a heavy 
oaken door studded 
with nails was covered 
by a worked portitre 
and almost concealed 
by a giant palm. 

“Not locked ?” mur- 
mured the Baron. ‘It 
should not be left like 
this. There are other 
doors into the chapel 
from outside. We are 
simply at the mercy of 
thieves.” 

They stepped, single 
file. and candle in 
hand, down a few stone 
steps, into a_ bare- 
looking chapel, 
roughly whitewashed, 
and smelling of damp, 
faded flowers and 
ancient incense. There 
was a shabby altar, 
with tarnished candle- 
sticks and some 
crumpled artificial flowers in vases. On 
the walls were hung an oil painting or 
two representing Jesuit worthies who had, 
after the battle of the White Mountain, 
persecuted the unhappy Protestant dis- 
ciples of Huss. The chapel was in 
complete darkness save for two lighted 
bedroom candles placed side by side on 
the altar, 


And now it was evident to the invading 
party that other visitors to the chapel 
were before them. A man in evening 
dress, a girl with a blue sash and a great 
bunch of pink roses, turned and faced them 
as they advanced up the little church, 

It must be admitted that it was an 
odious moment. 


**Pan Pravny, may I ask what 








“It must be admitted that it was an odious moment,” 


began Baron von Finsterwald, who was 
almost speechless with astonishment. 
“We are perhaps de ¢frop. Let us 
retire,” whispered one of the dragoons to 
Rudolf and the deputé. ‘The young men 
made a movement as if to go. Karel 
Pravny, whose face, in the uncertain light, 
had an appearance of unearthly pallor, 
came forward as if to speak. The girl 
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laid one hand, for an instant, on _ his 
arm. In her right she held a bundle of 
pamphlets and papers. 

“ Now don’t you say one word, Pan 
Pravny,” she said quietly. ‘It seems to 
me J can explain this queer situation 
best. . You see, Baron,” she went on, 
“I’m just as interested as you are in 
all this movement towards freedom in 
your country. I—I haven't discussed it 
much with you, because castle walls have 
ears, and here’s your nice boy, Lieutenant 
Rudolf, an officer in the Austrian army. 
But M. Pravny has explained it all to me, 
and I’m just perfectly wild with excite- 
ment about it all. Why, a few thousand 
dollars, that I don’t want at all, will be of 
infinite service to the Pan-Slav committee 
just now. ... And I guess I’ve got enough 
revolutionary matter here,” she went on, 
smiling, touching the bundle of printed 
matter, “to incarcerate me in one of your 
Austrian dungeons we used to read about. 
When I go away, I'll have to put them all 
in Célestine’s trunks—they never suspect 
anything contraband in a maid’s luggage. 
This was a romantic place to meet and 
discuss a popular rising,” she added, 
“but it was the only place where we felt 
sure of not being seen and heard. Good- 
night, gentlemen. I fancy Ceélestine is 
waiting for me outside, at the end of the 
corridor,” 

And, in no way abashed, our young 
Republican took up her candle and pre- 
pared to depart in virgin innocence. 

“T don’t quite understand,” said the 
Baron hurriedly. -‘ Will Pan Pravny ex- 
plain, perhaps, your relations? I should 
like to know exactly how we stand before 
I see the Baroness. Are we—enjfin—are 
we to congratulate you on your engage- 
ment ?” 

“You can if you like, Baron,” she 
answered, with rising colour, “ though as 
it was not made public when I left Pitts- 
burg I’d like it to have remained quiet 
until I got home. But I heard last night 
that my future husband had sailed for 
Europe, and I’m to meet him in London 
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in a week’s time. I guess everybody will 
know soon, . . . It’s John ‘T. Strauss,” 

She had named an Iron King—or 
rather the only son of an Iron King. 
Even in Bohemia, they knew this Ameri- 
can name, a name which bore in its train 
the resounding clang of bewildering 
millions. 

The five intruders looked not only 
dumbfoundered, but foolish. Only Karel 
Pravny regarded the young girl with 
sympathetic, kindly eyes. It was evident 
that her words carried no disappointment 
to him. With one accord, the little pro- 
cession turned, making its way, with 
lifted candles and hang-dog heads, to- 
wards the narrow door leading into the 
Schloss. 

Helen, candle in hand, turned towards 
the curiously immobile figure of Karel. 
In the murky gloom of the chapel, with 
the single lighted taper just behind his 
pale head, he had, for the moment, the 
air of some medieval mystic, some martyr 
to a great cause. A fanciful person would 
have said that the dim yellow light formed 
a halo. . The girl, with a strange kind 
of clairvoyance, shuddered a little as she 
met his calm, determined eyes. In that 
instant there passed before her a brief 
vision of a terrible street scene, a red flag, 
a barricade, the flash and boom of cannon, 
Karel Pravny in the uniform of the 
Nationalists: all the eternal tragedy of 
the great, sad Slav race. ... Then she 
heard him speaking. 

‘My warmest wishes for your happiness, 
chére mademoiselle,” he murmured. 
“ Missis Strauss—n’est-ce pas—l’amie des 
Czech? The friend, always, of the Slav 
nations, méme jusqu’a la mort.” 

Helen started. The word, just at that 
instant, struck her like a blow. 

She raised her hands in horror, with 
a supplicating, maternal gesture ; but the 
light in his eyes made the movement a 
vain one, and she dropped them helplessly 
as she murmured : 

“es 4 until death, Karel Pravny 
... until death.” 
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THE CAMERA AND THE RELIC-HUNTER. 


BY T. W. WILKINSON. 
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One of the oldest milestones in England. 


NE of the characteristics of our 
times that will evoke the 
blessings of historians yet un- 

born is a general recognition of the value 
of records. Gone is that benighted age 
when it was the custom of the clerk of 
a Kentish parish to present—without, 
doubtless, any thought of the coming tip 
—each visitor to his church with a leaf 
from the registers. Such vandalism is 
now impossible, so carefully preserved are 
all documents relating to the past. Gone, 
too, is the still more recent period when 
there was no systematic attempt to leave 
to posterity a record of contemporary life ; 
for of late years an enormous mass_ of 
material has been accumulated solely that 
those who will follow us may know the 
England of to-day. 

If we had similar records relating to the 
Georgian period—not to go very far back 
—they would be of inestimable value. 
For those we have stored away for pos- 
terity are prints made by the camera, 
which must necessarily be superior to 
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descriptions, however detailed. While a 
word picture conveys different meanings 
according to the capacity of the reader, 
a sun picture is the same to everybody. 
Most of such photographs, moreover, have 
been taken specially for the purpose they 
are intended to serve. In many cases, 
for instance, a standard of comparison—a 
man, a row of postage-stamps, or a foot- 
rule—is included, to show the size of the 
building or object depicted. ‘The prints, 
again, are dated, while on numbers are 
brief notes embodying the results of 
original research. Relatively easy, there- 
fore, will be the task of him who shall 
tell our descendants how we lived, and 
proportionately great his gratitude. 

Change is constantly going on all 
around us. Historic buildings are de- 
molished without anybody noting their 
disappearance. Once, by chance, I 
reached a relic of Border strife on the 
very eve of its destruction. I was setting 
up my camera in front of the pele at 
Doddington, near Wooler, when a man 
working on a wall hard by remarked : 

“That's the last time that'll be photo- 
graphed.” 

Indeed!” I said. ‘* Why?” 

“There'll never be another chance,” 
he replied. ‘To-morrow morning we 
are going to start taking off the roof to 
get out some of the old oak. They say 
it is in fine condition.” 

Customs die out before any pictorial 
record is obtained of them, as Viscount 
Midleton reminded us recently at a meet- 
ing of the Photographic Record Society 
of Surrey, his lordship instancing Shrove 
Tuesday football in that county. Even 
articles of dress may become extinct in 
a decade or two. Where is there a 
smock frock now? Years ago, when 
excursions first began to run _ from 
rural districts to London for the different 
Exhibitions, many agricultural labourers 
visited Earl’s Court wearing the old, 
distinctive, and picturesque dress of their 
class; but now a smock frock is hard 
to find. You can walk for a month in 
the backwoods of England without seeing 
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one ; slops, shoddy reach-me-downs have 
supplanted the honest garment. Indeed, 
a whole race may virtually disappear in a 
comparatively short time, as is painfully 
obvious to all who have a sneaking 
regard for the genuine Romany; for 
Petulengro is going fast—so fast that 
fifty years hence, perhaps, pictures of 
gipsy life will be valuable. How diffi- 
cult it is, therefore, to photograph too 
much ! 

There is an interesting origin to this 
movement for making an organised pic- 
ture record of the fading past; and it was 
a town where the hand of transformation 
was ever busiest, that led the way. It was 
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of which he is still president. Since then 
record work has been taken up all over 
the country by an army of photographers, 
in one case by a municipal grant, the 
Dundee Corporation contributing £50 
per annum for the support of the East 
of Scotland Survey Society, and has 
even spread to the Continent, where 
much photographic surveying is now in 
progress. 

A very large number of record photo- 
graphs has consequently been deposited 
in our public libraries and other institu- 
tions. Local collections are at Worcester, 
Croydon, Scarborough, Manchester, and 
many other places, while the prints of 

















« The last of the ruined churches at Dunwich, Suffolk, undermined by the sea. 


suggested by Mr. Jerome Harrison, of Bir- 
mingham, that a co-operative photographic 
survey should be made of Warwickshire, 
with the object of bequeathing to posterity 
pictures of the notable buildings, etc., in 
that county. The proposal was warinly 
championed by Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P., 
and the result was the formation of the 
first county photographic record society, 
which ultimately presented to the Birming- 
ham Reference Library a fine collection 
of prints of places of interest in Warwick- 
shire. Surveys on the same lines had 
meanwhile been initiated in other counties, 
while about this time Sir Benjamin Stone 
was instrumental in establishing the 
National Photographic Record Association, 





the National Association are stored in 
the British Museum. Hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of private collections have also 
been made, some of them on a large 
scale, though Sir Benjamin Stone’s dwarfs 
all others. Sir Benjamin has more than 
thirty thousand platinotype prints from 
his own negatives, as well as a huge 
assemblage of photographs purchased in 
the ordinary way or taken specially for 
him. 

At first the county societies concen- 
trated their efforts almost entirely on 
buildings; but now they include within 
their field archzological relics, fauna and 
flora, customs and ceremonies, modern, 
albeit “old-fashioned,” dress in some 
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cases. It is not uncommon, further, to 
secure records of severe snowstorms, 
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“survivals” of all kinds; and, indeed, 

of anything which cannot recur or will 

probably be altered or become extinct. 
While, however, a good deal of the 














The old lock-up at Wheatley. 


heavy floods, and the like (these will 
assuredly clash with the “‘memory of the 
oldest inhabitant”) ; of the geology of a 





“King Dick's Well,” on Bosworth Field. 


ground has already been covered, there 


remains plenty to work; and amateur 
photographers who care to take a hand 
in it need not be idle very long. If a 
man desires to help one of the societies, 
the secretary will soon tell him what is 


























The “Beheading Stone,” Stirling. 


district—rather a delicate job; of public 
events, like the opening of a new park or 


library ; of old engines and machines ; of 





The ‘Gathering Stone,” at Sheriffmuir. 


- wanted; while if he wishes to make a 


private collection, there are subjects ready 
for him everywhere—though he had better 
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Aldin Grange Bridge. 
The tradition is that Bruce was captured underneath it after 
the battle of Neville’s Cross. 






can be said for the subject—it is not 
easily exhausted. In all these cases 
there is much scope for good work ; 
and the beginner will act wisely in 
similarly defining his field. Or, if 
circumstances will not allow him to 
travel far, let him “record”  every- 
thing in his own district, particularly 
if it be one in the environs of a 
big city. 

While, however, complete sets of 
negatives are generally desirable, it is 
useless to photograph every example 
of a particular kind of relic, unless— 
as in the case of crosses, no two of 
which are exactly alike—each differs 
in some respect from all the others, 
To roam all over England in quest 

of stocks, 
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fonts and 

three-decker pulpits, ruins 
of religious houses, old 
furniture, “ magpie” build- 
ings, interesting tomb- 
stones, ancient graves and 
chimney corners—these are 
the several specialities of 
nine photographers who, 
though they have been 
working for years, are not 
even within sight of their 
goal yet. Another man 
possesses hundreds of 
negatives of sundials, in 
quest of which he has 
travelled nearly all over 
England; and there is an 
enthusiast who is attempt- 
ing to record all kinds of 
British sports. One thing 




















The old maypole at Ickwell Green, Beds. 
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; between seventy and eighty others; and of the actual life of to-day, he will soon 
in all the lot there are probably less than come across plenty of shams, numbers of 

which he may not suspect. Publicans 
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The old Quintain at Offham, which the lord of the 
Murderers’ Grave at cross roads, near Winchester. manor has to maintain. 





twenty varieties. So why photograph the in certain parts of the country have an 
whole number ? inexhaustible supply of relics of Dick 
Turpin and of other highwaymen. Stone 
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Dunston Pillar. Originally a land lighthouse to guide The Eleanor Cross, Geddington. The only perfect 
travellers over Lincoln Heath. specimen now extant. 





Whatever a worker may decide to implements are manufactured wholesale 
photograph, unless he select some phase on the borders of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
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The Court House, Long Crendon. 





Here and there, too, is an “ancient 
sepulchral monument” similar to that 
near Box. ‘Though this has been put 
forward as another Kit’s Coity House, 
it is, in fact, merely a boundary mark 
a mark to show where Somerset, 
Gloucester, and Wilts meet. 

But, while such things as these may 
lead the unwary astray, “follies” of 
the kind represented by a spring at 
Hartwell, near Aylesbury, should not 
gull a person who has reached the 
age of reason. ‘This singular struc- 
ture, which would have interested the 
antiquarian members of the Pickwick 
Club, looks as if it had strayed from 
Bloomsbury and got lost. In reality 

it was erected by 








Many curiosities 
as the quintain 
on Offham Green, 
Kent, and the 
cresset on the 
tower of Hadley 
Church, Herts— 
are replicas of the 
originals, and, 
though little less 
interesting on this 
account, should be 
represented ac- 
cordingly. Some 
whipping-posts are 
not five years old, 
but, like a Lanca- 
shire atrocity 
which is painted 
black and furnished 
with a_ brass pad- 
lock, are wholly, in 











a local squire, and 
the hieroglyphics 
on it were 
furnished by an 
“gyptologist at - 
tached to the Brit- 
ish Museum. 
The worker 
quickly discovers, 
also, that it is 
useless to expect 
assistance from the 
aborigines of a dis- 
trict. Their idea 
of what is and what 
is not worth photo- 
graphing is 
peculiar. A gentle- 
man who _ takes 
recording” very 
seriously, when on 
a tour in Wiltshire, 








design and con- 
struction alike, 
creations of a twentieth-century village 
carpenter. At least one gibbet is 
modern, and, what is more, never had 
a predecessor anywhere near the spot 
on which it stands; and the number 
of more elaborate counterfeits is past 
computation. 

‘There are three, if not more, 
spurious “ Druidical ” circles in Eng- 
land, the most conspicuous being on 
the roadside at Bramsdean, Hants. 
Sull more numerous are the modern 
castles which masquerade as genuine 
antiques. A specimen stands at 
Dinton, Bucks, though it should not 
deceive anybody, as its large windows 
and thin walls clearly betray its youth, 


Alms Stone, at Potterne, near Devizes. 


stopped a son of 

















Naseby Tithe Barn. 
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the soil and asked him a few questions. 
For a long time the native did not show 
any sign of intelligence; but at last his 
face lit up. 

















A churchyard watch-house at Morpeth. 


Watch used to be kept here to prevent the stealing 
of bodies. 


*Bee’st lookin’ for curiosities?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” said the camera-man. 
you understand me now.” 


“Oh, you come wi’ me, then,” continued 


“T see 
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With a little care and patience, how- 
ever, record work is very interesting, 

















Quaint lych-gate at Hayes, in Kent. 


while nothing is a more pleasant guide 
into the byways of history, or a more 

















Cresset on Hadley Church, Herts. 


Hodge. “I’ve got one myself: it’s a 
three-legged duckling, stuffed !” 


A mounting-stage for horse-riders, Wingfield, Suffolk. 


congenial pursuit to a person of anti- 
quarian tastes. 






























THE BAKER OF 
ROUSILLON. 


























BY RAFAEL SABATINI. 


ILLUSTRATED BY SIDNEY PAGET. 


T was in Brumaire of the year 2 of 
the French Republic, One and 
Indivisible—November of 1793 by 

the calendar of slaves—that, whilst on my 
way to rejoin my regiment—then before 
‘Toulon—I was detained in Rousillon by 
orders of no less a personage than Robe- 
spierre himself, and billeted for three 
days upon a baker and dealer in wines 
of the name of Bonchatel. 

This Bonchatel proved an excellent 
host. He was a man of whimsical and 
none too loyal notions concerning the 
Republic, and to me he expressed those 
notions with an amusing and dangerous 
frankness, explaining his indiscretion in 
so trusting me by the statement that he 
knew an officer was not a mouchard. 

Had not Fate decreed that Bonchatel 
should have an enemy who gave him 
some concern, it is likely I had found 
him a yet pleasanter host—though it is 
also likely that he had continued a baker 
to the end of his days. As it was, he 
would fall ever and anon into fits of 
abstraction ; his brow would be clouded, 
and his good-humoured mouth screwed 
with concern. To the dullest it might 
have been clear that he nursed a secret 
sorrow. 

‘‘Citizen-Captain,” said he on the 
second day of my sojourn at his house, 
“you have the air of a kind-hearted man, 
and I will confide in you a matter that 
vexes me not a little, and fills me at times 
with the gravest apprehensions.” 

And with that he proceeded to relate 
how a ruffianly cobbler, originally named 
Coupri, but now calling himself Sczevola 
to advertise his patriotism, who—by one 
of the ludicrous turns in the machinery 


of the Revolution—had been elected 
President of the Committee of Public 
Safety of Rousillon, had cast the eyes of 
desire upon Amélie (Bonchatel’s only 
daughter) and sought her to wife. Ugly 
as the Father of Sin himself, old and mis- 
shapen, the girl had turned in loathing 
from his wooing, whilst old Bonchatel 
had approved her attitude, and bidden the 
one-time cobbler take his suit to the devil. 

“T saved my child then,” my _ host 
concluded, “but I am much afraid that 
it was no more than a postponement. 
This Scevola swore that I should bitterly 
regret it, and since then he has spared no 
effort to visit trouble upon me. Should 
he succeed, and should the Committee 
decree my imprisonment, or my death 
even, upon some trumped-up charge, I 
shudder to think of what may befall my 
poor Amélie.” 

I cheered the man as best I might, 
making light of his fears and endeavouring 
to prove them idle. Yet idle they were 
not. I realised it then, knowing the 
power that such a man as Scevola might 
wield, and I was to realise it yet more 
keenly upon the morrow. 

I was visited in the afternoon of the 
next day by a courier, who brought mea 
letter from “the Incorruptible,” wherein 
he informed me that he would be at 
Rousillon that night at ten o’clock. He 
bade me wait upon him at the Aatvie, 
keeping his coming a secret from all 
without exception. 

Now between my receipt of that letter 
and the advent in Rousillon of the all- 
powerful Robespierre there was played 
out in the house of Bonchatel a curious 
comedy that had tragedy for a setting. 


Copyright 1906 by R. Sabatini. ‘ 
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THE BAKER 





Scarce was my courier 
departed, when into the 
shop lounged an un- 
clean fellow in a car- 
magnole, who demanded 
a two-pound loaf of 
bread. Misliking his 
looks, Bonchatel asked 
to see his money, where- 
upon, with a curse upon 
all aristo-bakers who 
did not know a patriot 
and a true man when 
they saw one, the fellow 
produced a soiled and 
greasy assignat for 
twenty francs, out of “*You 
which he bade him take 
payment. But Bonchatel shook his head. 

“Tf you will have my bread, my friend, 
you must pay money for it.” 

“Name of a name, citizen,” roared the 
other, “what am I offering you ?” 

“A filthy scrap of worthless paper,” 
returned Bonchatel, stung to so fittingly 
describe it by the other’s insolence. 

There was an evil gleam in the patriot’s 
bloodshot eye. 


” 





Or 
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definitely refuse this assignat?'” 


“Now, by St. Guillotine, I would 
citizen Sczevola had heard those words, 
and you would have done your future 
baking in another oven, wherein you 
would have played the ré/e of the 
loaf,” he rejoined. ‘‘Do you, miserable 
federalist that you are, dare to apply 
such terms to an assignat of the French 
Republic ? ” 

‘*My friend,” said Bonchatel, en- 
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deavouring to hedge, “I spoke hastily, 
maybe. But tell me: to whom shall I 
tender that paper in my turn? Who will 
accept it as money?” 

“ Why, any man that is not a traitor to 
the Nation.” 

“Then it must be that there are none 
but traitors in France. See you, my 
friend, I have upstairs a trunk full of 
these notes, which have been tendered 
me of late, and which I have taken, but 
which none will take from me.” 

“The Republic will cash them, failing 
all others,” cried the customer. 

“The Republic?” blazed Bonchatel, 
with fresh indiscretion. ‘‘ Out of empty 
coffers ? ” 

“Took you, citizen-baker,” said the 
other, with that air of exaggerated tolera- 
tion that marks a temper at its lowest 
ebb. “I am not come here to talk 
politics, but to buy bread. Will you or 
will you not sell it me?” 

“T will gladly, for payment of coin.” 

“You definitely refuse this assignat ?” 

“ Definitely.” 

The patriot gathered up the rejected 
note, folded it with ostentation, and 
moved towards the door. On the thres- 
hold he turned. ‘‘ You will be sorry for 
this, citizen,” he threatened, and was 
gone. 

Poor Bonchatel looked at me out of a 
face that had grown very pale. “You 
see, Captain, how I am persecuted,” he 
complained. 

“T see that you have behaved in a 
very unwise and hot-headed manner,” I 
answered, though not unkindly. ‘‘ Surely 
you had done better to have given this 
fellow the loaf he wanted, rather than 
take the consequences of his complaint 
to the Revolutionary Committee.” 

“Give him the loaf?” returned Bon- 
chatel. ‘“ But that would not have been 
all! I should have been forced also to 
give him change in silver for his twenty 
francs,” 

“Even that might be easier to suffer 
than ” I stopped. 

“Than the guillotine, you would say, 
Captain. But, my faith, if I must die, I 
would as soon be guillotined as starved ; 
and if this state of things is to continue I 
must assuredly come to penury ere long. 
I did not exaggerate when I told him that 
I had a boxful of assignats. They have 
been forced upon me in this manner, and 
unless Iam to be utterly ruined I must 





cry halte-/a, once and for all, and refuse 
paper that I cannot in my turn convert 
into money without turning informer. 
Let them guillotine me and make an end 
of it,” he concluded stoically, as he dropped 
into a chair. 

“And your daughter ?” I ventured. 

“Ah, Bon Dieu, yes. What is to 
become of her, m7sévadble that I am!” 

The tyranny and injustice of the thing 
revolted me. Was there nought I might 
do? Then, in a flash, I remembered 
Robespierre’s approaching visit. I would 
appeal to him. Yet when he came to 
learn the charge that was advanced 
against Bonchatel he would be little 
likely to pity him. I thought hard whilst 
Bonchatel sat cursing his fate and praying 
for the damnation of Sczevola, yet without 
at the moment arriving at any solution of 
the difficulty. 

At eight o’clock that night there came 
a loud knocking at Bonchatel’s door, and 
a moment later the baker, very pale 
and trembling, entered my room. ‘He 
is here, Captain,” he cried. “ Sczevola 
himself has come, and he has_ brought 
the whole Committee with him.” 

“ Peste,” I ejaculated, “‘he has himself 
well attended, this cobbler-president. You 
had best admit them, my friend,” I added, 
and as I spoke I was thinking busily. 

“My boy has gone to open. What 
shall I do, Captain? Can you give me 
no help?” In his despair he was rocking 
his arms to and fro. 

“Tell me,” I inquired, “is the Com- 
mittee of Rousillon given to extreme 
measures ?” 

“The Committee of Rousillon is 
Sceevola. What he wills, the others do— 
and they call this liberty and equality. 
God help poor France !” 

“What manner of men are they ?” 

“The very flower of the gutter—the 
very scum of Rousillon, else would 
they never have elected Scevola their 
president.” 

“ Are they men who would easily be 
tempted to a meal ?” 

“Aye are they—famished as rats, 
hungry as they are unclean.” 

“ And thirsty ?” 

“Thirsty as the desert, and as drunken 
as France herself—poor, poor France !” 

** Bonchatel,” said I, “ attend to what I 
am about to say.” And in as few words 
as I could, I gave him sounder advice 
than ever a man _ purchased in the 
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shop of an attorney. He listened to 
me with brightening eye; he chuckled 
when I had done, and softly rubbed his 
palms together ; and when he turned to go 
below he had regained his composure, and 
walked with the elastic gait of a young man. 


They greeted Bonchatel with sullen, 
unfriendly glances, that boded ill. ‘Then, 
seeing me, Scevola stood forward, and 
hailed me in the name of the Republic as 
choicely sent to witness how the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety of Rousillon dealt 





“Scevola stood forward,” 


I followed him down, and in his shop 
1 found the committee of ten—a dirty 
company that would have put to the 
blush even those wild, ragged brigands 
that marched from Marseilles to Paris in 
the summer of ’g2. 





with a traitor. He was, I think, the 
foulest-looking creature to which ever the 
name of man was applied. Certainly 
no pride of office had inspired in him a 
desire for cleanliness. He wore a blouse, 
greasy, patch-relieved breeches, wooden 
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sabots, and the eternal red cap of the 
patriot. His waist was untidily cinctured 
by the tricolor sash of office, which acted 
as belt for a rusty hanger and receptacle 
for a brace of horse-pistols. His brow 
was low, his eyes small and cunning, 
and the rest of his face enveloped in a 
coarse, straggling, iron-grey beard. 

Clearly he set the fashion for his 
companions, who differed from him only 
in slight details; the general air was the 
same, 

“Citizen Bonchatel,” he began, in a 
voice of thunder, “ know you the object 
of this visit ?” 

“You are not come, I take it, to buy 
bread?” Bonchatel inquired meekly. 

“We do not buy bread—the children 
of France do not buy bread from traitors,” 

“Traitors?” echoed my host. ‘“ ‘Th’s 
tome? Citizens, you are come hither to 
make merry.” 

A sardonic grin spread on Sczevola’s 
face. “Weare come hither to do justice,” 
he amended viciously. ‘Answer me, 
citizen: did you an hour ago refuse to 
accept, in payment for the loaf which he 
came here to purchase, the assfgnat 
tendered you by a citizen of the French 
Republic ?” 

“T—refuse an  assignat?” 
Bonchatel like an actor born. 

“Did you, or did you not ?” 

“But what a question? If there is a 
form of money that takes my fancy, it is 
this paper-money of the Republic. It is 
so—so convenient, Citizen-President, so 
light, so—so eminently portable. Why, 
I have converted all my poor savings into 
assignats. I 44 

“ Enough lies !’ 
showing his fangs. 

“Lies? Oh, citizen, what lie is it has 
been carried to you ?—for I see now that 
you are in earnest. Assuredly some 
malicious, ill-disposed person would do 
poor Bonchatel an injury. And I 
mind me now that I lack not enemies 
in Rousillon, concerning whom it has for 
some time been my intention to appeal 
to our enlightened Committee, so that 
justice may be done me. I take this 
opportunity of your presence here, 
citizens, upon the investigation of a charge 
that is utterly unfounded, to lay before 
you my very serious complaint.” 

“Of what does he talk ?” broke in the 
president, with a snarl of contempt. 
“What charge do you call unfounded? 
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Tremble, fool, for the vengeance of the 
Nation is upon you. ‘The man who came 
to you for bread was not the workman 
he seemed, but a spy sent out by this 
Committee. We heard of your refusal 
yesterday to accept an assignat, and mis- 
trusting our informant—for how believe 
one whom we accounted a true patriot 
capable of so vile a conduct ?—we sent 
an emissary of our own to-day to put you 
to the test.” 

Bonchatel smiled suavely, and suavely 
waved his hand, as if to put aside a 
trivial matter that vexed him not at all. 
“The falseness of the accusation you 
appear to have received against me is 
a matter which I shall have, I trust, no 
difficulty in making clear,” 

“Do so, then,” bellowed Sczevola. 

“A moment, citizen. I would first 
have you appreciate the magnitude of the 
injustice whereof J am a victim, and I 
beseech you hear my complaint. Certain 
malevolent and slanderous persons of 
Rousillon have spread it abroad that the 
bread I sell is coarse, and my wines green 
and undrinkable. You may conceive, 
citizens, how distressing to me is this 
complaint, and how damaging to my 
trade, since my customers, having given 
ear to that slander, have conveyed their 
patronage elsewhere, and my trade is 
rapidly diminishing.” 

‘* How does this concern the assignad ?” 
demanded Sczevola impatiently. 

“Tt does not; but it concerns me. It 
concerns a citizen of Rousillon, whom it 
is your sacred duty—as the trustees of 
the public safety and welfare—to protect. 
Now were I to have the voices of judges 
so impartial and honest as are you, and 
of so weighty an influence as is yours, 
citizens, to proclaim false those slanders, 
I should of a certainty confound my 
enemies and win back my customers.” 

* But the assignat ?” roared Sceevola, 

** Patience, Citizen President,” returned 
Bonchatel calmly; and the president, 
shrugging his shoulders in his despair, 
resigned himself to the baker’s irre- 
pressible address. 

“Now, citizens,” pursued Bonchatel, 
“ere you can do me the justice I crave 
at your hands, you must satisfy yourselves 
that my complaint is not without grounds, 
and that my detractors have lied. For 
this there could be, citizens, no better 
occasion than the present, now that you 
are all here assembled. And to the end 
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that you may pronounce judgment I 
invite you all to sit down and taste my 
bread and my wine.” 

There was amongst that body of half- 
starved tatterdemalions a stir as of a 
breeze through a forest, and on more 
faces than one satisfaction was writ large. 
But Sceevola had that vengeance of his too 
prominently in his mind to permit himself 
to be so readily allured—for all that his 
throat grew dry, no doubt, at the very 
name of wine. 

“This, citizen Bonchatel,” he an- 
nounced with great firmness, “ is a matter 
that we may pass on to discuss after we 
have settled the question of the assignat.” 

“Why, as for that trivial business,” 
rejoined the baker brazenly, “I had 
thought we might discuss it at table. 
Have no care, citizens ; it is a slander I 
shall easily confute.” 

“ But yes: at table,” cried one. 

‘‘ Assuredly these are things that may 
be best discussed over a meal,” protested 
another. And in the wake of these came 
other equally avid assents, born of their 
ill-fed condition and natural drought. 

Scevola swung round to face them 
with a snarl. “Name of a name, citi- 
zens,” he fumed, “‘are we to observe no 
rules of procedure? No, no (he 
waved his hands frantically in his search 
for the word), ‘‘no natural sequence ? ” 

“What need of it ?” demanded one. 

“Why, yes,” put in another; “are we 
free men, or are we bound by the rules 
that bore the late tyrants to their destruc- 
tion? ‘The citizen desires our judgment 
upon his bread and wine ; to refuse would 
be culpably to neglect our sacred duty to 
the Nation—it would be criminal, my 
friends, Why then delay it for the sake 
of a matter of twenty francs ?” 

Bonchatel watched the struggle with 
eager eyes. A happy thought occurred 
to him to heighten the attractions of his 
board. ‘* Amélie,” he called from the 
door leading to the interior, “ bring that 
fine smoked ham from the kitchen, and 
the cold roast capon that was for our 
supper. Thus, citizens,” he said, turning 
to them again, “ you will be better able to 
judge how my bread tastes and how my 
wine drinks when taken with proper 
viands,” 

For Scavola to rule them after that 
was an impossibility. He made the 
attempt, but at last tossed his arms to 
heaven in a gesture of helplessness and 
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despair, as his committee tumbled fé/e- 
méle into the inner room, where a table 
was spread, bearing a dozen flasks of 
stout red wine, a basket of newly-baked 
bread, and an array of platters laden with 
pieces of capon and slices of succulent 
ham. Like a pack of famished wolves 
the Committee of Public Safety of 
Rousillon fell upon the fare provided, 
with never another thought for the busi- 
ness of the Republic and the rejected 
assignat which had been the cause of 
their coming. 

Sczevola, however, as he passed in in 
the wake of his followers, found occasion 
to murmur through set teeth to Bonchatel, 
“For to-night you have tricked me, my 
friend, and you have gained a respite. 
To-morrow we will resume the matter of 
the assignat.” 

With a leer and a grim nod he passed 
on and took his place at table. And so, 
in the hour of his triumph, poor Bon- 
chatel’s victory was dashed again with 
fear. In trepidation he approached me 
to whisper what had passed. 

It was half-past eight already. If by 
ten o’clock we could reduce that pack of 
sans-culottes—by my faith, the title applied 
to them almost literally—to a state of 
helpless intoxication, I had a notion that 
Bonchatel would be saved, not until the 
morrow only, but for all time. 

“Trust to me, Bonchatel,” said I, for 
I was sanguine of success, “and for your 
part see that they are well plied with wine 
—particularly our friend the president.” 

He looked at me _ inquiringly, but, 
taking my seat at table, I threw myself 
into the conversation, and saw to it that 
the president’s glass was ever at the brim. 
And so things fell out as I had hoped. 
The overfeeding of stomachs that were 
more accustomed to a mild starvation 
produced a torpor that was greatly aided 
by the wine. At half-past nine, when I 
rose from the table, [ was—with the 
exception of Bonchatel himself—the only 
sober man present. ‘Two members of 
the committee lay prone upon the board, 
snoring a hideous duet. Of the others, 
seven had slid from their chairs in quest 
of more ample quarters on the floor, 
whilst the eighth was still tippling bravely, 
and singing an old royalist song, for which 
he might have been guillotined had his 
companions been in a condition to have 
understood him. As for Sczevola himself, 
his head was propped against the seat of 
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his chair, and with legs thrust under the 
table he slept, peaceful as a babe. 

Enjoining Bonchatel on no account to 
disturb them till I should return, I| re- 
paired tothe mazrie. I roused the mayor 
and bade him hold himself in readiness 
to receive the Citizen-Deputy Robespierre, 
who might arrive at any moment, 

It was ten minutes after ten when a 
berline rattled down the street, pulling up 
at the mairie and depositing the slight, 
elegant figure of the great man of the 
Revolution—the incorruptible Maximilien 
Robespierre. 

“Captain Verignac ?” he inquired ; and 
when I had answered in the affirmative, 
he bade me follow him indoors. 

His letter had intimated to me that 
one of his motives for keeping secret the 
imminence of his visit was his desire to 
take the Committee of Public Safety by 
surprise. He was on a tour of inquiry, 
and by coming thus, unannounced, he 
was the better able to judge of the efficacy 
of the committees he inspected. It was 
upon his arrival at Rousillon that night 
that I had built, in suggesting to Bonchatel 
the plan he had adopted. 

“You are choicely arrived, citizen,” 
said I, with meaning emphasis. He 
looked up, inquiry in his mild eyes. “If 
you are not fatigued, citizen, I would ask 
you to accompany me to a house close 
by. You will be able to see the Com- 
mittee of Rousillon in a rather effective 
manner. 

“Why, certainly I will go with you. I 
like taking these bodies unawares. Are 
they sitting ?” 

“T left most of them lying, citizen,” 
said I. ‘* But you shall judge.” 

He took up the cloak he had doffed, 
and came with me, firing questions as we 
went, which I avoided, lest I should rob 
him of some of the shock that awaited 
him. I knocked softly on Bonchatel’s 
door, and the baker came, himself, to 
open. 

** Are they here ?” I inquired. 

“ Yes, and likely to be till morning, 
he answered, as he admitted us, and 
never dreaming who it was came with 
me. 

By the door of the inner room I 
paused, and turning to Robespierre— 
“In there, citizen, you will find the 
Committee of Rousillon at the business 
of the Nation in the manner in which 
it understands this business. Behold 
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these patriots ! ” 


And throwing wide 
the door, I stepped aside that he might 
enter. 

Amidst a chaos of empty bottles, fallen 


platters, broken glasses, and swinish 
sleepers, stood the Incorruptible in silence 
for some moments, his long, curious nose 
up-tilted, sniffing the air of that orgie 
chamber. Then he waved a daintily 
laced wrist towards those samns-cudottes. 

“Ts this—is this the Committee ?’ 

“It is, citizen—and I have the honour 
to present to you its president.” 

“This is no occasion for flippancy,” 
he said, in cold reproof. 

“T am not flippant,” I cried---‘‘I am 
afire with indignation,” 

“Ts this the wonted method of their 
meetings ?” he inquired. 

“Tt would be a curious coincidence 
that it should be an exceptional one on 
the very night of your arrival at Rousillon, 
would it not?” 

My evasion convinced him. 

“Whose house is this ?” he asked. 

“That of Citizen Bonchatel, a baker 
upon whom I am billeted—which is how 
I come to know of this affair.” 

He looked up in surprise. 
come they here ?” 

“Ah! that is the most outrageous 
characteristic of the whole affair, They 
came hither on a trumped-up matter of 
an assignat to institute an inquiry. This 
is how they discharge that duty. They 
have drunk an ocean of poor Bonchatel’s 
wine.” 

A gleam of indignation flashed from 
his eye. “So! A matter of pretext to 
plunder a peaceable citizen,” said he, 
catching at my insinuation. ‘ Nothing 
less than tyranny.” 

“What else ?” quoth I. 

“We will soon set matters right. It 
were a pity to rouse them now. Have 
the National Guard called, and let them 
wake in prison. The new president of 
the new -committee can deal with them 
upon a charge of negligence to the sacred 
interests of the Republic, and abuse of 
the position they occupied under it. 
What manner of man is this Bonchatel ?” 

I gave him a list of my host’s virtues 
which more than satisfied him, 

“T will see to it that he is appointed 
to the vacant presidency. It is well to 
have men of the people who are yet 
trustworthy. It emphasizes the new laws 
of equality, and shows also how virtue and 


“But how 
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merit may win any man promotion. To- 
morrow we will elect a fresh committee 
also.” 

When I returned from accompanying 
Robespierre back to the mairie, where he 
was to spend the night, I found that the 
National Guard had already executed his 
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“Tt would have been no more than a 
matter of twenty francs, whilst they have 
drunk more than I can reckon with dry 
eyes.” 

“But, sacré nom/” quoth I, “you 
forget that you are saved from Sczevola’s 
toils and made President of the Committee 


? 





‘**Is this—is this the Committee ?' 


orders, and that the late Comité de Salut 
Fublic was sleeping itself sober in gaol. 
Bonchatel I found surveying the room 
wherein they had supped with sorrowful 
eyes, 

‘By my faith, Captain,” he exclaimed, 
“T had been better advised had I taken 
that assignat.” 

“What now ?” I asked, surprised, 


etz< 


asked Robespierre.” 


of Rousillon in his place—practically you 
are the ruler of Rousillon.” 

“True,” said he whimsically ; ‘‘ which 
means that I must now become a true 
patriot and a true republican, no matter 
what my feelings. Soit/” he sighed. “I 
think we might make a fair beginning 
by sending Scevola to the national 
barber.” 











SLEEPING OUT OF DOORS. 


BY CARINE CADBY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILL Cappy. 


BEGAN 
sentiments : I would get away from 
our artificial, complicated existence, 


and live 
once more 
a simple, 
natural life. 
‘The rush in 
town might, 
this season, 
go on with- 
out me ; the 
morning 
train might 
steam off to 
the great 
city, laden 
with my 
friends, but 
it should not 
drag me 
away to 
hurry and 
bustle, dust 
and heat, 
nor any of 
those tiring 
social rites 
that we mis- 
name duties 
and ___plea- 
sures. ‘In- 
stead, I 
would _ live 
in my gar- 
den; and, 
to be still 
more at one 
with Nature, 


I would sleep out of doors. Such nights 
as we had been having were too glorious 
to waste in the house, and, however much 


‘*T love all that thou lovest, 
Spirit of Delight ! 
The fresh earth in new leaves dressed, 
And the starry night.” 


my summer with these air one has in a bedroom, it is. still 























‘*We were some time choosing a place.” 
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nothing but a cave, and I decided I 
would be a cave-dweller no longer. 


‘The other 
inmates of 
my house 
have no 
leanings to- 
wards the 
simpler life, 
and when I 
asked our 
young 
housemaid, 
Ann, who 
arranged my 
bed for me, 
if she, too, 
would like 
to sleep out, 
she an- 
swered it 
had always 
been her 
mother’s 
prayer that 
she might 
never be 
without a 
roof to 
shelter her! 

The first 
evening, we 
were some 
time choos- 
ing a place 
formy camp, 
as I did not 
wish a trim 


lawn and cultivated garden to be the first 
object to greet me on waking; so we 
pushed my little bed into the wild bit, 
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SLEEPING 


where the trees stood sentinel round me 
and the wild grasses covered the ground. 

I had been reading that born gypsy 
Stevenson, and so looked forward to 
the wonderful time he talks about that 
comes just before dawn, when the soul 
of Nature seems to stir and wake, and 
which only those who have slept out 
under the stars have ever experienced ; 
and it was greatly the thought of this 
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ten, and presently slipping through the 
garden to my little camp bed. 

How strange it was, but how delightful ! 
“the summer night, the wind in the trees 
and the moonlight.” What a different 
person I felt to the self-important little 
body sleeping ina big room among all 
its own belongings! How insignificant I 
was out in the night! —not to be compared 
with the trees, not even as important as 

















“1 peered into the gloom.” 


delightful sensation that made me look 
forward so enthusiastically to my first 
night out. 

I had not meant to go to bed before 
my usual time, but so keen was I on 
my experiment, that the evening seemed 
rather to drag. It is an ignoble con- 
fession, but perhaps the whole day alone 
with Nature had been a little long; 
anyhow I found myself undressing before 


the lilac bush, and not half so beautiful as 
the tall-foxgloves round my bed. ‘Then 
to look up above the inky black branches 
and dark clumps of leaves and see the 
sky, and such a sky, brilliant with stars, 
and with a gentle silvery new moon—what 
more beautiful sight is there in Nature ? 
As arule we glance up at such a radiant 
summer sky, and then look down and 
think little earthly thoughts or talk little 
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“A beautiful waking up.” 


homely chat, so that we are not so over- 
whelmed by its magnificence. But as 1 
lay out watching it, its beauty almost 
overawed me; and wondering about the 
moon and stars, and planets and solar 


systems, I began to feel very, very small, 
and rather lonely. This however was not 
an attitude of mind to be encouraged, for 
I wanted to sleep out of doors, and not 
lie awake feeling a worm ; besides, if I did 
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not sleep, there could be no wonderful 
awakening just before dawn. 

At last, my thoughts about the starry 
sky ceased to trouble me, and the little 
wind that blew on my cheek was no longer 
disturbing, and I sank into confused 
wanderings and then dreams. But my sleep 
must have been light, for when I woke my 
spirit did not seem to come from very far. 
But surely this could not be the mystic 
moment just before dawn, 


leaves in his slow progress. After this 
ignominious discovery I went back and 
slept soundly right through the mystic 
moment before dawn, in fact, until it was 
quite light and the birds were singing 
their after-breakfast chorus. Although 
it was already morning and there were 
no more shady places left among the 
trees for mystery and poetry to lurk, 
it was yet a beautiful waking up,—‘“ the 





for, instead of feeling up- 
lifted and exalted, I hada 
strong inclination to bury 
my head under the clothes, 
and instead of thrills of 
delight, I only experienced 
thrills of distinct nervous- 
ness, I tried the effect of 
quoting poetry to steady 
my nerves, and had just 
finished 

The moon, like a flower 

In heaven’s high bower, 

With silent delight 

Sits and smiles on the night, 
when a _ really uncanny 
sound startled me again, 
the dead leaves on the 
ground rustled exactly like 
a footstep, and gone were 
all thoughts of peace. How 
far away seemed my house, 
and how dead asleep! I 
got up and looked in vain 
for some friendly glimmer 
of light, and I peered 
tremblingly into the trees 
for murdering — burglars, 
thinking never again would 
I leave myself so unpro- 
tected, and wishing I had 
overcome Ann’s_ scruples 
about the roof, and had 
her near me. Once again, 
I distinctly heard the foot- 














step in the leaves, and this 
time quite near. 

And now, I should dearly like to reward 
the patient reader who has borne with 
me so far by telling him some thrilling 
adventure ; but, alas! this is only prosaic 
real life, in which we are so often made 
to cut a ridiculous instead of an heroic 
figure. But I share in his disappointment 
when I confess that my midnight alarm 
came from the most simple and innocent 
of causes: a fat old toad was doing a 
little moonlight travelling and rustling the 


“It was with reluctance | left my little camp bed.” 


whole earth the beauty wore of pro- 
mise,” in spite of its being nearly eight 
o'clock ! 

I heard later, that I had not been the 
only one to suffer a scare. Old Higgins, 
the gardener, had been very much “ took 
aback” at the sight of a “female sleepin’ 
out o’ doors,” when he came at six o’clock 
to cut the long grass. Had it not been 
that ghosts “walked” instead of lying 
down, he would have explained the 
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“Old Higgins was took aback.” 


phenomenon that way. Ann sympathised 
with him, for she has little patience with 
any departure from the beaten track ; 
she murinured something to me about 
“making hardships,” but I answered 
her from my book, that “the true hard- 
ship is to be a dull fool and permitted 


to mismanage life in dull 
manner,” 

I sat some time busy with fresh morning 
thoughts, and it was with reluctance | 
left my little camp bed and went into my 
cave-like room to dress and take up my 
work-a-day life, 
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Ill. THE PIECE OF ORDONNANCE. 


ITH movements of mechanical 
care and an air of abstraction 
old General Santierra lighted 


a long and thick cigar. 


“Tt was a good many hours before we 


could send a party back to the ravine,” 
he said to his guests. “We had found 
one-third of the town laid low, the rest 
shaken up ; and the inhabitants, rich and 
poor, reduced to the same state of dis- 
traction by the universal disaster. The 
affected cheerfulness of some contrasted 
with the despair of others. In the general 
confusion a number of reckless thieves, 
without fear of God or man, became a 
danger to those who from the downfall 
of their homes had managed to save some 
valuables, Crying ‘ Misericordia’ louder 


than any at every tremor, and beating their 
breast with one hand, these scoundrels 
robbed the poor victims with the other, 
not even stopping short of murder. 

“General Robles’ division was occupied 
entirely in guarding the destroyed quarters 
of the town from the depredations of 
these inhuman monsters. ‘Taken up 
with my duties of orderly officer, it was 
only in the morning that I could assure 
myself of the safety of my own family. 
My mother and my sisters had escaped 
with their lives from that ball-room, 
where I had left them early in the 
evening. I remember those two beautiful 
young women—God rest their souls—as 
if I saw them this moment in the garden 
of our destroyed house, pale but active, 
assisting some of our poor neighbours, 
in their soiled ball-dresses and with the 
dust of fallen walls on their hair. As to 
my mother, she had a stoical soul in her 
frail body. Half-covered by a costly 
shawl, she was lying on a rustic seat by 
the side of an ornamental basin whose 
fountain had ceased to play for ever on 
that night, 


“T had hardly had time to embrace 
them all with transports of joy when my 
chief, coming along, dispatched me to the 
ravine with a few soldiers, to bring in my 
strong man, as he called him, and that 
pale girl. 

“But there was no one for us to bring 
in. Another landslide had covered the 
ruins of the house ; and it was like a large 
mound of earth with only the ends of 
some timbers visible here and there— 
nothing more. 

“Thus were the tribulations of the old 
royalist couple ended. An enormous and 
unconsecrated grave had swallowed them 
up alive, in their unhappy obstinacy 
against the will of a people to be free. 
And their daughter was gone. 

“That Gaspar Ruiz had carried her off 
I understood very well. - But as the case 
was not foreseen, I had no instructions to 
pursue them. And certainly I had no desire 
to do so. I had grown mistrustful of my 
interference. It had never been success- 
ful, and had not even appeared creditable. 
He was gone. Well, let him go. And 
he had carried off the royalist girl! 
Nothing better. Vaya con Dios. ‘This 
was not the time to bother about a 
deserter who, justly or unjustly, ought to 
have been dead, and a girl for whom it 
would have been better to have never 
been born. 

“So I marched my men back to the 
town. 

“ After a few days, order having been 
re-established, all the principal families, 
including my own, Icft for Santiago. 
We had a fine house there. At the 
same time the division of Robles was 
moved to new cantonments near the 
capital. ‘This change suited very well the 
state of my domestic and amorous feelings. 

“One night, rather late, I was called 
to my chief. I found General Robles in 
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his quarters, at ease, with his uniform 
off, drinking strong brandy out of a 
tumbler—as a precaution, he used to say, 
against the sleeplessness induced by the 
bites of mosquitos. He was a good 
soldier, and he taught me the art and 
practice of war. No doubt God has 
been merciful to his soul ; for his motives 
were never other than patriotic, if his 
character was irascible. As to the use of 
mosquito nets, he considered it effeminate, 
unmanly—unworthy of a soldier. 

“T noticed at the first glance that his 
face, already very red, wore an expression 
of high good-humour. 

““¢ Aha! Sefior teniente,’ he cried 
loudly, as I saluted him at the door. 
‘Behold! Your strong man has turned 
up again,’ 

“He extended to me a folded letter, 
which I saw was superscribed ‘To the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Republican 
Armies,’ 

‘**¢ This,’ General Robles went on in his 
loud voice, ‘was thrust by a boy into the 
hand of a sentry at the Quartel General, 
while the fellow stood there thinking of 
his girl, no doubt—for before he could 
gather his wits together the boy had 
disappeared amongst the market people, 
and he protests he could not recognise 
him to save his life.’ 

“My chief told me further that the 
soldier had given the letter to the sergeant 
of the guard, and that ultimately it had 
reached the hands of our generalissimo. 
His Excellency had deigned to take cogni- 
sance of it with his own eyes. After that 
he had referred the matter in confidence 
to General Robles. 

“The letter, sefores, I cannot now 
recollect textually. I saw the signature 
of Gaspar Ruiz. He was an audacious 
fellow. He had snatched a soul for 
himself out of a cataclysm, remember. 
And now it was that soul which had 
dictated the terms of his letter. Its tone 
was very independent. , I remember it 
struck me at the time as noble—dignified. 
It was, no doubt, her letter. Now I 
shudder at the depth of its duplicity, 
Gaspar Ruiz was made to complain of 
the injustice of which he had been a 
victim. He invoked his previous record 
of fidelity and courage. Having been 
saved from death by the miraculous 
interposition of Providence, he could 
think of nothing but of retrieving his 
character. ‘This, he wrote, he could not 
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hope to do in the ranks as a discredited 
soldier still under suspicion. He had 
the means to give a striking proof of his 
fidelity. And he ended by proposing to 
the General-in-chief a meeting at mid- 
night in the middle of the Plaza before 
the Moneta. ‘The signal would be to 
strike fire with flint and steel three times, 
which was not too conspicuous and yet 
distinctive enough for recognition. 

“San Martin, the great Liberator, loved 
men of audacity and courage. Besides, 
he was just and compassionate. I told 
him as much of the man’s story as I knew, 
and was ordered to accompany him on 
the appointed night. The signals were 
duly exchanged. It was midnight, and 
the whole town was dark and _ silent. 
Their two cloaked figures came together 
in the centre of the vast Plaza, and, 
keeping discreetly at a distance, I listened 
for an hour or more to the murmur of 
their voices. ‘Then the General motioned 
me to approach ; and as I did so I heard 
San Martin, who was courteous to gentle 
and simple alike, offer Gaspar Ruiz the 
hospitality of the headquarters for the 
night. But the soldier refused, saying that 
he would be not worthy of that honour 
till he had done something. 

‘*** You cannot have a common deserter 
for your guest, Excellency,’ he protested 
with a low laugh, and stepping backwards 
became very indistinct in the night. 

**'The Cominander-in-chief observed to 
me, as we turned away: ‘ He had some- 
body with him, our friend Ruiz. I saw 
two figures for a moment. It was an 
unobtrusive companion,’ 

“T too had observed another figure 
join the vanishing form of Gaspar Ruiz. 
It had the appearance of a short fellow 
in a vast poncho and a big hat. And I 
wondered stupidly who it could be he 
had dared take into his confidence. I 
might have guessed it could be no one 
but that fatal girl—alas ! 

“Where he kept her I do not know. 
He had—it was known afterwards—an 
uncle, his mother’s brother, a small shop- 
keeper in Santiago. Perhaps it was there 
that she found a roof and food. What- 
ever she found, it was poor enough to 
exasperate her pride and keep up her 
anger and hate. It is certain she did not 
accompany him on the feat he undertook 
to accomplish first of all. It was nothing 
less than the destruction of a store of war 
material collected by the Spanish troops 
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“Gaspar Ruiz’ horsemen fired their pistols at the lody of the Governor as it lay motionless 
at the bottom of the stairs.” 
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in the south, in a town called Linares, 
Gaspar Ruiz was entrusted with a small 
party only, but they proved themselves 
worthy of San Martin’s confidence. ‘The 
' season was not propitious. They had to 
swim swollen rivers. ‘lhey seemed, how- 
ever, to have galloped night and day, 
out-riding the news of their foray, and 
holding straight for the town, a hundred 
miles into the enemy’s country, till at dawn 
of the fifth day they rode into it sword in 
hand, surprising the little garrison. It 
fled without making a stand, leaving most 
of its officers in Gaspar Ruiz’ hands, 

‘A great explosion of gunpowder ended 
the conflagration of the magazines the 
raiders had set on fire without loss of time. 
In less than six hours they were riding 
away at the same mad speed, without the 
loss of a single man. Good as they were, 
such an exploit is not performed without a 
still better leadership. 

“T was dining at the headquarters when 
Gaspar Ruiz himself brought the news of 
his success. And it was a great blow to 
the royalist troops. For a proof he dis- 
played to us the garrison’s flag. He took 
it from under his poncho and flung it 
on the table. The man was transfigured ; 
there was something exulting and me- 
nacing in the expression of his face. He 
stood behind General San Martin’s chair 
and looked proudly at us all. He had a 
round blue cap edged with silver braid on 
his -head, and we all could see a large 
white scar on the nape of his sunburnt 
neck. 

“Somebody asked him what he had 
done with the captured Spanish officers. 

‘“‘ He shrugged his shoulders scornfully. 
‘What a question to ask! Ina partisan 
war you do not burden yourself with 
prisoners. I let them go—and here are 
their sword-knots.’ 

“He flung a bunch of them on the 
table upon the flag. Then General 
Robles, whom I was attending there, 
spoke up in his loud, thick voice: ‘You 
did! ‘Then, my brave friend, you do not 
know yet how a war like ours ought to 
be conducted. You should have done— 
this.’ Andhe passed the edge of his hand 
across his own throat. 

“Alas, seftores! It was only too true 
that on both sides this contest, in its 
nature so heroic, was stained by ferocity. 


The murmurs that arose at General 


Robles’ words were by no means unani- 
mous in tone. 


But the generous and 
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brave San Martin praised the humane 
action, and pointed out to Ruiz a place 
on his right hand. ‘Then rising with a 
full glass he proposed a toast: ‘ Caballeros 
and comrades in arms, let us drink the 
health of Captain Gaspar Ruiz.’ And 
when we had emptied our glasses: ‘I 
intend,’ the Commander-in-chief continued, 
‘to entrust him with the guardianship of 
our southern frontier, while we go afar to 
liberate our brethren in Peru. He whom 
the enemy could not stop from striking a 
blow at his very heart will know how to 
protect the peaceful populations we leave 
behind us to pursue our sacred task,’ 
And he embraced the silent Gaspar Ruiz 
by his side. 
“Later on, when we all rose from table, 
I approached the latest officer of the army 
with my congratulations, ‘ And, Captain 
Ruiz,’ I added, ‘ perhaps you do not mind 
telling a man who has always believed in 
the uprightness of your character what 
became of Dona Erminia on that night ?’ 
“At this friendly question his aspect 
changed. He looked at me from under 
his eyebrows with the heavy, dull glance 
of a guasso—of a peasant. ‘Signor 
tenjente,’ he said thickly, and as if very 
much cast down, ‘do not ask me about 
the sefiorita, for I prefer not to think 
about her at all when I am amongst you.’ 
‘He looked, with a frown, all about 
the room, full of smoking and _ talking 
officers. -Of course I did not insist. 
“These, sehores, were the last words I 
was to hear him utter for a long, long 
time. ‘The very next day we embarked 
for our arduous expedition to Peru, and 
we only heard of Gaspar Ruiz’ doings in 
the midst of battles of our own. He 
had been appointed military guardian of 
our southern province. He raised a 
partida, But his leniency to the con- 
quered foe displeased the Civil Governor, 
who was a formal, uneasy man, full of 
suspicions. He forwarded reports against 
Gaspar Ruiz to the Supreme Government ; 
one of them being that he had married 
publicly, with great pomp, a woman of 
royalist tendencies. Quarrels were sure 
to arise between these two men of very 
different character. At last the Civil 
Governor began to complain of his in- 
activity, and to hint at treachery, which he 
said would be not surprising in a man of 
such antecedents. Gaspar Ruiz heard of 
it. His rage flamed up, and the woman 
ever by his side knew how to feed it with 




















perfidious words. I do not know whether 
really the Supreme Government ever did— 
as he complained afterwards—send orders 
for his arrest. It seemscertain that the Civil 
Governor began to tamper with his officers, 
and that Gaspar Ruiz discovered the fact. 
















“His hat was lying on the floor, and his hands reposed on the hilt of his sword.” 
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**One evening, when the Governor was 
giving a tertullia, Gaspar Ruiz, followed 
by six men he could trust, appeared riding 
through the town to the door of the 
Government House, and entered the sala 
armed, his hat on his head. As the 
Governor, displeased, 
advanced to meet him, he 
seized the wretched man round 
the body, carried him off 
from the midst of the 
appalled guests, as though he 
were a child, and flung him 
down the outer steps into the 
street. An angry hug from 
Gaspar Ruiz was enough to 
crush the life out of a giant; 
but in addition Gaspar Ruiz’ 
horsemen fired their pistols 
at the body of the Governor 








as it lay motionless at the bottom of 
the stairs, 

** After this—as he called it—act of 
justice, Ruiz crossed the Rio Blanco, 
followed by the greater part of his band, 
and entrenched himself upon a hill. A 
company of regular troops sent out fool- 
ishly against him was surrounded, and 
destroyed almost to a man. Other ex- 
peditions, though better organised, were 
equally unsuccessful. 

“Tt was during these sanguinary skir- 
mishes that his wife first began to appear 
on horseback at his right hand. Rendered 
proud and self-confident by his successes, 
Ruiz no longer charged at the head of 
his partida, but presumptuously, like a 
general directing the movements of an 
army, he remained in the rear, well 
mounted and motionless on an eminence, 
sending out his orders. She was seen 
repeatedly at his side, and for a long 
time was mistaken for a man. ‘There 
was much talk then of a mysterious white- 
faced chief, to whom the defeats of our 
troops were ascribed. She rode like 
Indian women do, astride, wearing a 
broad-rimmed man’s hat and a dark 
poncho. Afterwards, in the. day of their 
greatest prosperity, this poncho was em- 
broidered in gold, and she wore then, 
also, the sword of poor Don Antonio de 
Leyva. This veteran Chilian officer, 
having the misfortune to be surrounded 
with his small force, and running short 
of ammunition, found his death at the 
hands of the Arauco Indians, the allies 
and auxiliaries of Gaspar Ruiz. This 
was the fatal affair long remembered 
afterwards as the ‘ Massacre of the Island.’ 
The sword of the unhappy officer was 
presented to her by Peneleo, the Arau- 
canian chief; for these Indians, struck 
by her aspect, the deathly pallor of her 
face, which no exposure to the weather 
seemed to affect, and her calm indiffer- 
ence under fire, looked upon her as a 
supernatural being, or at least as a witch. 
By this superstition the prestige and 
authority of Gaspar Ruiz amongst these 
ignorant people was greatly augmented. 
She must have savoured her vengeance 
to the full on that day when she buckled 
on the sword-belt of Don Antonio de 
Leyva. It never left her side, unless she 
put on her woman’s clothes—not that she 
would or could ever use it, but she loved 
to feel it beating upon her thigh as a 
perpetual reminder and symbol of the 
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dishonour to the arms of the Republic. 
She was insatiable. Moreover, on the 
path she had led Gaspar Ruiz upon, there 
is no stopping. Escaped prisoners—and 
they were not many—used to relate how 
with a few whispered words she could 
change the expression of his face and 
revive his flagging animosity. They told 
how after every skirmish, after every raid, 
after every successful action, he would 
ride up to her and look into her face. 
Its haughty calm was never relaxed. Her 
embraces, senores, must have been as 
cold as the embrace of a statue. He 
tried to melt her icy heart in a stream 
of warm blood. Some English naval 
officers who visited him at that time 
noticed the strange character of his 
infatuation.” 

At the movement of surprise and 
curiosity in his audience General Santi- 
erra paused for a moment. 

*“Yes—English naval officers,” he re- 
peated. “Ruiz had consented to receive 
them to arrange for the liberation of some 
prisoners of your nationality. In the 
territory upon which he ranged, from 
sea coast to the Cordillera, there was a 
bay where the ships of that time, after 
rounding Cape Horn, used to resort for 
wood and water. There, decoying the 
crew on shore, he captured first the 
whaling brig Hersadia, and afterwards 
made himself master by surprise of 
two more ships, one English and one 
American, 

“It was rumoured at the time that he 
dreamed of setting up a navy of h's own, 
But that, of course, was impossible. Still, 
manning the brig with part of her own 
crew, and putting an officer and a good 
many men of his own on board, he sent 
her off to the Spanish Governor of the 
island of Chiloe with a report of his 
exploits, and a demand for assistance in 
the war against the rebels. ‘The Governor 
could not do much for him; but he sent 
in return two light field-pieces, a letter of 
compliments, with a colonel’s commission 
in the royal forces, and a great Spanish 
flag. This standard with much ceremony 
was hoisted over his house in the heart 
of the Arauco country. Surely on that 
day she may have smiled on her guasso 
husband with a less haughty reserve. 

“The senior officer of the English 
squadron on our coast made representa- 
tions to our Government as to these 
captures. But Gaspar Ruiz refused to 
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treat with us. Then an English frigate 
proceededl to the bay, and her captain, 
docter, and two lieutenants. travelled 
inland under a safe-conduct. They were 
well received, and spent three days as 
guests of the partisan chief. A sort of 
military barbaric state was kept up at the 
residence. It was furnished with the loot 
of frontier towns. When first admitted 
to the principal sala, they saw his wife 
lying down (she was not in good health 

then), with Gaspar 


\ Ruiz sitting at the 
\\ I, foot of the couch. 
\\ \ His hat was lying 

y\ on the floor, and 
his hands 


\\ reposed on 
NA\ the hilt of 
' his sword, 









— 
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“During that first conversation he 
never removed his big hands from the 
sword-hilt, except once, to arrange the 
coverings about her, with gentle, careful 
touches. ‘They noticed that whenever 
she spoke he would fix his eyes upon her 
in a kind of expectant, breathless attention, 
and seemingly forget the existence of the 
world and his own existence too. In 
the course of the farewell banquet, at 
which she was present reclining on her 
couch, he burst forth into complaints of 
the treatment he had received. After 
General San Martin’s departure he had 
been beset by spies, slandered by civil 
Officials, his services ignored, his liberty 
and even his life threatened by the Chilian 
Government. He got up from the table, 
thundered execrations pacing the room 
wildly, then sat down on the couch at his 
wife’s feet, his breast heaving, his eyes fixed 
on the floor. She reclined on her back, her 
head on the cushions, her eyes nearly closed. 

*** And now I am an honoured Spanish 
officer,’ he added in a calm voice. 
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“Spread before the glow of the embers, sang a guasso love-song in a tender voice.” 
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“The captain of the English frigate 
then took the opportunity to inform him 
gently that Lima had fallen, and that by 
the terms of a convention the Spaniards 
were withdrawing from the whole conti- 
nent, 

“Gaspar Ruiz raised his head, and 
without hesitation, speaking with sup- 
pressed vehemence, declared that if 
not a single Spanish soldier were left in 
the whole of South America he would 
persist in carrying on the contest against 
Chili to the last drop of blood. When 
he finished that mad tirade his wife’s 
long white hand was raised, and she 
just touched his knee with the tips of her 
fingers for a fraction of a second. 

*“‘For the rest of the officers’ stay, which 
did not extend for more than half an 
hour after the banquet, that ferocious 
chieftain of a desperate partida over- 
flowed with amiability and kindness. He 
had been hospitable before, but now it 
seemed as though he could not do enough 
for the comfort and safety of his visitors’ 
journey back to their ship. 

“Nothing, I have been told, could 
have presented a greater contrast to his 
late violence or the habitual tacitu’n 
reserve of his manner. Like a man 
elated beyond measure by an unexpected 
happiness, he overflowed with good will, 
generosity, and attentions. He embraced 
the officers like brothers, almost with 
tears in his eyes. ‘The released prisoners 
were presented each with a piece of gold. 
At the last moment, suddenly, he declared 
he could do no less than restore to 
the masters of the merchant vessels all 
their private property. ‘This unexpected 
generosity caused some delay in the 
departure of the party, and their first 
march was very short. 

** Late in the evening Gaspar Ruiz rode 
up to their camp-fires followed by a mule 
loaded with cases of wine. He had come, 
he said, to drink a stirrup cup with his 
“nglish friends, whom he would never see 
again. He was mellow and joyous in 
his temper. He told stories of his own 
exploits, laughed like a boy, borrowed 
a guitar from the Englishmen’s chief 
muleteer, and sitting cross-legged on his 
superfine poncho spread before the glow 
of the embers, sang a guasso love-song 
in a tender voice. ‘Then his head 
dropped on his breast, his hands on 
the ground; the guitar rolled off his 
knees,—and a great hush fell over the 
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camp listening to the love-song of the 
implacable partisan who had made so 
many of our people mourn and weep 
for destroyed homes and for loves cut 
short. 

“Before anybody could make a sound 
he sprang up and called for his horse. 

*** Adios, my friends!’ he cried. ‘Go 
with God. I love you. And tell them 
well in Santiago that between Gaspar 
Ruiz, colonel of the King of Spain, and 
the republican carrion-crows of Chile 
there is war to the last breath—war! 
war! war!’ 

“With a great yelling of ‘War! war! 
war !’ which his escort took up, they rode 
away, and the sound of hoofs and of voices 
died out in the distance between the 
gently sloping hills. 

“The two young English officers were 
convinced that Ruiz was mad. How do 
you say that?—tile loose—eh? But the 
doctor, an observant Scotsman with much 
shrewdness and philosophy in his char- 
acter, told me that it was a very curious 
case of possession. I met him many 
years afterwards, but he remembered the 
experience very well. He told me too 
that in his opinion that woman did not 
lead Gaspar Ruiz into the practice of 
sanguinary treachery by direct persuasion, 
but by the subtle way of awakening and 
keeping alive in his simple mind a 
burning sense of an irreparable wrong. 
Maybe, maybe. But I would say that 
she poured half of her vengeful soul into 
the strong clay of that man, as you may 
pour intoxication, madness, poison into 
an empty cup. 

“If he wanted war he got it in earnest 
when our victorious army began to return 
from Peru. Systematic operations were 
planned against this blot on the honour 
and prosperity of our hardly-won inde- 
pendence. General Robles commanded, 
with his well-known ruthless severity. 
Savage reprisals were exercised on both 
sides, and no quarter was given in the 
field. Having won my promotion in 
the Peru campaign, Iwas a captain on 
the staff. 

“Gaspar Ruiz found himself hard 
pressed ; at the same time we heard by the 
means of a fugitive priest who had been 
carried off from his village presbytery, and 
galloped eighty miles into the hills to 
perform the christening ceremony, that a 
daughter was born tothem. ‘To celebrate 
the event, I suppose, Ruiz executed one 
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or two brilliant forays clear away at the 
rear of our forces, and defeated the detach- 
ments sent out to cut off his retreat. 
General Robles nearly had a stroke of 
apoplexy from rage. He found another 
cause of insomnia than the bites of mos- 
quitos ; but against this one tumblersful 
of brandy had no more effect than so 
much water. He took to railing and 
storming at me about my strong man. 
And from our impatience to end _ this 
inglorious campaign I am afraid that all 
we young officers became reckless and apt 
to take undue risks on service. 

“‘ Nevertheless, slowly, inch by inch as 
it were, our columns were closing upon 
Gaspar Ruiz, though he had managed to 
raise all the Araucanian nation of wild 
Indians against us. ‘Then a year or more 
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later our Government became aware 
through its agents and spies that he had 
actually entered into alliance with Carreras, 
the so-called dictator of the so-called 
republic of Mendoza, on the other side of 
the mountains. Whether Gaspar Ruiz 
had a deep political intention, or whether 
he wished only to secure a safe retreat 
for his wife and child while he pursued 
remorselessly against us his war of sur- 
prises and massacres, I cannot tell. The 
alliance, however, was a fact. Defeated 
in his attempt to check our advance 
from the sea, he retreated with his usual 
swiftness, and preparing for another hard 
and hazardous tussle, began by sending 
his wife with the little girl across the 
Pequeha range of mountains, on the 
frontier of Mendoza. 


(To be continued. ) 


A BOLD BRIGAND. 


BY THE HON. MARGARET COLLIER. 


I, 

HE family of the Sammarinis were 
very much respected in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘They lived on the 

slope of one of the highest mountains in 
the Apennines, and their medizeval palace 
stood high as an eagle’s eyrie, in the midst 
of the village it dominated, 

‘There were great rejoicings because the 
only daughter, Bianca, was to be married. 
She was a lovely girl, fair, with that rare 
and beautiful fairness which, in the 
nations of the South, betokens blue blood. 
The bridegroom, Count Giusti, a rich 
proprietor of the plain, had made his offer 
without seeing the bride, and had been 
accepted by the parents before the bride 
had seen him. Bianca made no complaint. 
It was so that her mother had been 
married; and, her fancy being free to 
depict her future husband as it listed, she 
chose to imagine him dark and tall and 
handsome, with ardent black eyes, and 
fascinating manners. Now, as in truth 
the Count was the reverse of all this, 
being short and stumpy, with eyes like 
gooseberries and with boorish manners, it 
was thought advisable to keep him out of 
Bianca’s way, lest she should make a fuss, 
as her mother had done before her, when 


she first saw Bianca’s father and did not 
like him atall. She was allowed to dream 
of her betrothed as an Adonis whilst her 
mother and grandmother counted the items 
of the trousseau. The mother had re- 
mained younger in mind than the daughter, 
and scarcely older in appearance. Her 
figure was more round, her colour more 
fixed—that was all. ‘The grandmother 
was a different kind of woman. She had 
been a notable housekeeper in her day, 
and still kept a scolding tongue. 

On the day before the wedding the 
two ladies were sitting in the parlour, 
putting the finishing touches to Bianca’s 
trousseau. 

“Tt will be a good marriage for Bianca,” 
said the grandmother. Any one who looks 
at those vineyards of Giusti’s can see 
what they are worth. I don’t often go 
out, but when I do I use my eyes. 
There! I have marked the last table- 
cloth—four figures—and tied up the last 
dozen pocket-handkerchiefs. ‘They can 
go into the box, Teresa.” 

‘Teresa, whose eyelids had begun to fall 
over her sleepy eyes, woke up at the 
mention of table-cloths and pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, although the value of vineyards 
was a little beyond her. 
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“ The table-cloths I brought were finer 
than those in the family,” she remarked, 
“‘and Bianca will bring her husband better 
table-linen than any he’s got. Poor 
Bianca! She leaves her mother’s arms— 
I know what a trial that is.” 

The mother put her handkerchief to 
her eyes, but the grandmother shrugged 
her shoulders impatiently. 

Meanwhile, the Baron was getting his 
best wine out of the cellar, assisted by 
the steward. These two were not so 
entirely preoccupied with the morrow’s 
event as to talk of nothing else. 

“Do you know, padrone (master), that 
there are sad stories about those brigands?” 
the man said. 

“ The police are most remiss,” observed 
his master; “but now that the troops 
have been sent after them they will be 
caught.” 

“T remember, pursued the fa¢tore, my 
father telling me about them when they 
came so near here as Pietrarca, and your 
lamented grandfather lived in the cellar 
for a long time lest he should be kid- 
napped.” 

“Oh, don’t rake up those old stories 
on the eve of such an occasion. Brigands 
are not what they once were, and though 
Orso is rather a terrible fellow, he will 
soon be caught now that the troops are 
out,—and he was in Sicily when last we 
heard of him,” 

“They say he knows how to be every- 
where at once, like the devil.” 

“Oh, you bird of evil omen! What 
ails you?” Sammarino cried impatiently. 
“ Here, take a glass of this good wine of 
ours to set you up before you get drunk 
on it to-morrow.” 

Bianca was in her own room, dreaming, 
as was natural on the eve of her wedding. 
She was to see her future husband for the 
first time at the altar. She did not object 
to that, for had not every one, with nods 
and winks, assured her that he was very 
charming? and had he not written her 
ardent love-letters, and sent her beautiful 
presents—a bracelet, a watch, and a silk 
gown? She had not seen him in the 
flesh, certainly, but she had seen him in 
her dreams, and that was enough, 


II. 


In spite of a few menacing clouds the 
sun shone brightly on the wedding party 
as they stepped forth from the castle gate 
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to walk to the church, but a few yards 
down the hill. 

A priest bearing a large silver cross 
stood ready to lead the way, and on the 
threshold of the door, but about to step 
from it, stood the loveliest bride that ever 
the sun shone on. The white satin that 
draped her exquisite figure gleamed like 
silver, and her hair showed through the 
bridal veil like burnished gold, whilst 
excitement had deepened the peach bloom 
on her soft cheek. 

Her father stepped forward, and, 
leaning on his arm, she made her first 
step towards the church, where the bride- 
groom awaited her, when their attention 
was arrested by the sight of a stranger, 
handsome, distinguished-looking and well- 
dressed, coming up the street. 

“Excuse me,” he said, taking off his 
hat and bowing low, “but I have come 
from far, and am a stranger in these parts, 
May I know to what place I have in- 
advertently strayed ?” 

“This village,” replied Sammarino, “ is 
called Sapalto, and all that my poor 
house can offer is at your service ; but I 
must ask you to excuse my absence for a 
short time, as I am bound on an errand 
which cannot be delayed. I must give 
away my daughter to the man now waiting 
at the altar to claim her.” 

“T wish I were that man!” said the 
stranger, as he gazed with undisguised 
admiration on the beautiful girl. He was 
tall, dark, slim, and his black eyes blazed 
with a fire such as Bianca had not seen 
even in her dream. 

She returned his gaze, and her eyes 
said plainly, “I wish so too,” 

“Tf,” pursued Sammarino, with whom 
hospitality was the first of duties, and 
whose doors stood open to every passing 
traveller, ‘“‘your Excellency will do us 
the honour to accompany us to the 
church, we shall feel honoured by the 
addition to our party of so distinguished 
a guest; but if your Excellency should 
desire repose, and will enter the house, 
my mother, who remains at home, will 
be delighted to entertain you till our 
return.” 

**T will avail myself of your kind invita- 
tion to join the procession,” the stranger 
returned quickly, 

“Then let us delay no longer ; for see ! 
a storm is brewing, and the great thunder- 
cloud that hangs over us will break before 
many minutes are over,” 
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The party reached their destination just 
as the few big drops that herald a storm 
fell behind them. 

The church was well lighted and 
decorated ; the bridegroom was at the 
altar. He gazed on his bride with un- 
feigned delight ; but she, at the sight of 
him, started arid withdrew her hand from 
her father’s arm. 


**T will not marry that man! No! no! 
no!” she cried vehemently. 
**Heyday! what’s this? Remember 


where you are, and behave properly!” 
returned her sire angrily—whilst to © the 
bridegroom he apologised. ‘“‘ Excuse her 
—a girl’s timidity, Her nerves have been 
upset.” 

The bridegroom scowled, and the 
stranger said, “Is it so that fathers sell 
their daughters ?” 

Relations and friends now surrounded 
the girl, and positively dragged her to the 
altar, She cast a frightened, appealing 
glance at the handsome stranger, who 
stepped forward to her assistance just as 
a blaze of lightning illuminated the whole 
scene, and left utter darkness behind it; 
for a hurricane of wind, coming in at 
the open door and window, blew out the 
candles. 

The thunder crashed, and all the sky 
was darkened by the heavy cloud which 
now came down in torrents of rain. ‘The 
women and children screamed, and there 
was a scene of confusion, in the midst of 
which Sammarino’s angry voice was heard 
commanding. “Onwith the service, Signor 
priest! What has the weather to do with 
it? Do you want a book to remind you 
of that which you ought to know by 
heart ? ” 

Thus admonished, the old priest pro- 
ceeded with the service in a quavering 
voice, 

Bianca seemed to have recovered her 
equanimity, for she made the responses 
distinctly, and she alone heard the voice 
that whispered in her ear, “It is I, love— 
have no more fear,” 

She alone knew that the hand which 
slid the wedding ring on her finger was 
that of the handsome  stranger—her 
ies deliverer as she thought 
him. 
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The ceremony had been hurried through 
in the darkness and panic, when sud- 
denly the sky cleared and revealed the 
true state of affairs ; for the bridegroom 
lay senseless on the ground, whilst Bianca 
and the stranger rose from their knees 
before the altar. 

‘There has been a mistake,” said the 
priest ; whilst others, examining the sense- 
less form of Count Giusti, exclaimed : 
“Poor man! he has been killed by 
lightning.” 

The stranger cast a look of the most 
profound contempt on the prostrate form 
at his feet. ‘Ah, yes—the lightning — 
helped a little by my fist,” he said. 


“You villain!” cried the infuriated 
father. ‘“I.et my daughter go this 
moment.” 

But Bianca clung to her deliverer. 


** He is my Ausband,” she said, “‘and you 
cannot take me from him.” 

The stranger laughed. ‘‘ We have all 
been in luck,” he said. ‘Illustrious 
baron, I came here with the intention of 
kidnapping you; and behold your daughter 
has devoted herself instead—a_ willing 
sacrifice, as she will tell you. I have, 
helped by this lucky storm, won for 
myself a beautiful bride. Only the bride- 
groom you had tried to force upon your 
daughter has come off badly in the affair. 
It isa pity you have not another daughter 
to console him with. My beloved bride, 
our carriage awaits us outside. With 
thanks and salutations to the good priest 
who has married us, and the company 
assembled to see us wed, we will now set 
off on our bridal tour,” 

He drew her arm within his own. She 
smiled and accompanied him down the 
aisle, amid terrified murmurs of ‘ Orso, 
the brigand chief!” 

Sammarino alone dared to interruyt 
their progress down the church. He fell 
on his knees, clutching at his daughter’s 
dress. ‘Bianca! Come back! Half 
my fortune if you will let her go, Signor 
Orso!” 

It was Bianca’s turn to speak. “TI will 
go with my husband. He may be a 
brigand; but rather a prison with him 
than a palace with the one you tried to 
force upon me,” 
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MAGINE yourself standing on the 
southern bastion of an ancient 
fort, with an embankment some 

hundred and twenty feet broad, running 
below to a narrow strip of sand in front, 
about half a mile long; rivers on either 
hand sweeping slowly but surely to their 
junction at the end of this strip; and 
away to the left a vast waste of grey 
sand, reached by two bridges of boats, 
and bordered on the horizon by a cluster 
of trees. People the embankment, the 
bridges, and the strip of sand with a 
seething multitude of dark, swarihy faces, 
closely packed, swinging backwards and 
forwards; brilliant colours jumbled _to- 
gether, oranges and scarlets, mauves and 
greens, daring displays of the most vivid 
shades, yet, under the warmth of the 
bright sunshine of the East, blending to- 
gether into a harmonious whole; lengthy 
processions of nude and clothed fakirs ; 


ng scene at the Triveni. 
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Fort in the background, 


F THE FAKIES. 


GREAT FEAST OF PURIFICATION. 


AN EYE-WITNESS. 


gaily caparisoned elephants, with here 
and there mounted and foot police, 
looking curiously out of place in_ this 
motley throng ; banners — of strange 
devices, picked out in gold and silver, 
waving aloft; and a roar of voices rising 
above the clouds of dust; while on the 
left, on the waste of low-lying sand, huts 
and tents innumerable stretch out into the 
distance as far as the eye can see. Here 
in faint outline is a picture of one of the 
great days of the ‘ Aumbh Mela,” held 
not long ago at Allahabad in Northern 
India—an édition de luxe of the annual 
and less important “ Afagh AZela” at 
the same spot. ‘The Awméh only occurs 
at Allahabad once in twelve years, during 
the months of January and February, 
when the planet Jupiter is in Aquarius 
(Sanskrit Avmbha, lit. “ pitcher of water”) 
and the sun in Aries, It is a great “feast 
of purification,” millions of pilgrims and 
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fakirs wending their way below the walls 
of Akbar’s fort to the Sangam (“ union 
point” of the rivers), to bathe in the 
sacred stream, do puja to Beni Madho, 
the presiding deity, and cleanse their 
souls from sin. Some, the Aa/pbasi 
(“good livers”), see the AZe/a through ; 
others come in for the day only, generally 
on one of the big days, returning to their 
homes when they have performed their 
devotions and had their fill of the samasha, 
so dear to the native’s heart, During the 
Kumbh just over, the gathering was a 
record one ; the numbers on the Amawas 
(“day of the new moon”), the biggest 


day of all, being roughly estimated as at 
least two millions. 

Kumbh Melas are also held once in 
every twelve years at Hardwar, Ujjain, 
and Nasik; but, though each of these 
places has its own peculiar claim to 
sanctity, it is Allahabad that is described 
in the sacred books as the Zirth-raj 
(“chiefamong pilgrimages”). Its ancient 
name, “ Prayag,” is evidence that it was 
once a “place of sacrifice ” ; and tradition 
says that it was here that Brahma the 
Creator performed his ten Aswamedhs 
(‘horse sacrifices”), and that the incarna- 
tion Ram Chandra of Ajudhya came to 
bathe during his twelve years’ search 
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Barbers at work. 


for his wife Sita. Within the fort, too, is 
the subterranean Patalpuri temple, built, 
say the Hindus, 10,000 years before the 
Mahomedan Conquest, and containing 
the mysterious banyan tree that never 
dies (Akshai Bat) ; the water that trickles 
through the rocky walls of the shrine 
being the supposed outlet of the river 
Saraswati, which is lost to the eye of the 
prosaic geographer in the sands of Sirhind, 
four hundred miles away. The Saraswati 
represents the goddess of learning ; and, 
according to the pleasing myth of which 
this deity is the heroine, she was walking 
in the country with a book in her hand, 
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and had just entered the sandy desert, 
when she was suddenly attacked by a 
band of noisy demons with frightful faces. 
Ashamed apparently of her imprudence, 
she sank into the ground, to reappear at 
far distant Prayaga. ‘Thus it is that the 
single stream formed by the junction of 
the rivers below the fort is known to the 
devout as the 77iveni or “triple braid ” 
—the Saraswati, the heaven-descended 
Ganges, and the hardly less holy Jumna. 
The locality has its own particular 
priests, the Pragwa/s (contraction for 
Prayagwala). In caste they are Brah- 
mans—descendants, so the story runs, of 
the Brahman sacrificed by Akbar to make 
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his ramparts strong. The Pragzwa/s are 
looked down on by _ the _ high-caste 
Brahman, but they can afford to put up 
with this contempt, for they make a 
very lucrative business out of the more 
humble and less exclusive pilgrim. They 
are the Cook’s guides of the JZe/a— 
showing their clients round and directing 
them how to’ perform their religious 
duties. Each Pragwal keeps a list of 
customers (/ajman), and the principle is, 
once a customer always a customer—a 
principle that extends to the descendants 
of the Jajman, Every Pragwadl has his 
own flag and emblem displayed on the 
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hair consigned to the sacred waters! As 
many as two thousand barbers have been 
employed during a Aumdh at Allahabad, 
their licence fees to Government reaching 
the respectable total of 11,000 rupees. A 
licence costs the barber Rs. 4—8—o ; as 
his shaving charge is generally 4 annas a 
head and the demand for his services 
continuous, he may reasonably expect a 
handsome profit on this outlay. After 
shaving comes the bath, with the payment 
of one or two pice to the Pragwa/, and 
in some cases the offering of a goat, cow, 
horse or elephant to Beni Madho. This 
offering is often the merest fiction, an 





Bairagi standards, each worth nearly £100. The embroidery is gold and silver. 


Sangam—pictures of railway trains and 
soldiers, and strangest of all, and yet not 
strange in the land of paradoxes, the 
Sweepers basket (the Szeeper or Mehta 
performing the lowest of domestic offices) 
—to guide the client to his destination. 
The “ form of service,” so to speak, is 
laid down in the Prayag Mahatmya, 
supposed to be part of the AZatsya Puran ; 
but, truth to tell, the observances pre- 
scribed in Holy Writ are not strictly 
kept. The first act of the pilgrim is to 
offer a cocoanut to Beni Madho; his 
next to visit the barber and get himself 
shaved, the Prayag M/ahatmya promising 
him release from 10,000 births for every 





animal (a cow by preterence) being hired 
for the occasion, and reverting to the 
owner when the ceremony is over. ‘The 
ceremony itself is a simple one. ‘The 
pilgrim holds the tail of the cow, the ear 
of the goat, or the tusk of the elephant 
offered, while the Pragzwa/ recites for him 
the Sanka/p— With salutations to Om 
and the great spirit and that ancient 
perfect man and Brahm also . . . I bathe 
in the Zyivent to do away with all sins 
which I have committed.” During his 
bath the devotee usually makes offerings 
of milk and flowers to the river ; the milk- 
man and the flower-seller, both licensed 
by Government, making large profits on 
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they have had 
to pay. 

The frequent- 
ers of the fair 
come from every 
part of India, 
and even from 
outside India: 
from north, from 
south, from east, 
from west ; from 
Kandahar to 
Madras, from 
Cakeutta to 
Kashmir— 
Hindus for the 
most part, but 
Sikhs also, and 
an occasional 
traveller from 
Tibet. The 
humble pilgrims 
may be seen at 
almost every 
hour of the day, 
bathing in the 
sacred stream, 
visiting the 
shrine of Hanu- 
man and throw- 
ing their tribute 
of pice and 
rupees on the 
recumbent 
figure of the 
monkey-god, or 
sitting cross- 
legged at the 
feet of some 
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peculiarly holy 
man, _ patiently 
waiting to scrape up the morsels of 
advice he may deign to cast upon 
his respectable audience. Along the 
embankment that runs below the fort 
are loathsome creatures with malformed 
limbs, almost proud of the deformities 
that win for them the charity of the 
passer-by. Fakirs, too, who stand on 
one leg or sit on nails all the year 
round, besmeared in paint, with long 
unkempt locks, reaping a rich harvest of 
rupees from the pious Hindu; while away 
on the other side of the Ganges are the 
enclosures of the Akharas. These Akharas 
are somewhat curious institutions. Religi- 
ous corporations ruled over by Mahants 
(a sort of abbot), and professing to live 





A Fakir seated on bed of nails. 


an ascetic life, some of them being actually 
quartered most of the year in monasteries 
(maths); they are, in a sense, analogous 
to the Orders of the Roman Church. 
Exclusive to the point of fanaticism, 
the Akharas are not much in evidence 
except on the great days of the Mela. 
Then they occupy the centre of the stage, 
the bridges across the’ Ganges; and a 
wide open space along the embankment 
is reserved for their passage, as, with 
elephants, camels and JVagas leading, 
silver and gold-embroidered banners held 
aloft, tom-toms beating, and an escort 
of police in close attendance, they make 
their way, Akhara by Akhara, to the 
bathing-ghats. 
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A Mahant and 


As may be imagined, the management 
of a fair of these dimensions is no easy 
task. ‘The civil, medical and _ police 
officers in charge have one and all an 
anxious time, from the day when the 
Mela starts to the moment when the 
last consignment of pilgrims is shipped 
on its journey home. In a land where 


bandobast (organisation) is regarded as one 
of the chief requisites of the executive 
officer, it would be difficult to find men 





his disciples. 


better equipped for these responsible 
duties than Messrs. Lovett and Sherring, 
the Collector and Joint Magistrate, Major 
Robertson, the Senior Medical Officer, 
and Mr. Douglas Straight, D.S.P.; and 
it is due to the efforts of all these 
officers that disease, when it has shown 
signs of appearing, has made no_head- 
way, and that regrettable incidents have 
been extraordinarily few and far be- 
tween. 
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A NATURE STORY FOR 


HE sun came into the ‘Temple 
with such a good grace that 
one of the gardeners set the 

fountain playing. ‘Three elderly pigeons, 
whose plumage had seen better days, 
were attracted by the music of falling 
water, and came down from the roof of 
Middle ‘Temple Hall in order to take 
a bath. ‘They were interrupted rather 
rudely by the sparrow. “Any room for 
a little one?” he asked, hopping down to 
the edge of the bowl and bending down 
that he might cover his dirty brown 
feathers ; “I’m a bit dingy, too.” The 
pigeons took no notice at all, but the 
sparrow, in no wise disconcerted, washed 
himself very carefully. As he finished his 
bath a lad passing through the gardens 
threw some crumbs down, and the pigeons, 
rather forgetting their dignity, made haste 
to secure the gift. But the sparrow was 
before them. With a quick jump he 
reached the ground and made _ haste to 
snatch as much as he could carry. Having 
filled his crop, he flew away to the plane 
tree in the ‘Temple Gardens, not because 
he cared for it—he preferred trees that 
came to leaf and bud more early in the 
year—but rather because he knew that the 
three pigeons favoured the tree, and he 
was inclined to force his company upon 
them. 

When the birds, having picked up 
the crumbs he had rejected, arrived at 
their accustomed haunt, the sparrow sat 
on a branch com- 
manding full view 
of the spot they 
favoured most, and 
addressed them in 
severe tones. “I 
have decided to 
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build in this tree,” he remarked; “ but 
I don’t mind your using unoccupied 
branches.” ‘The three pigeons looked on 
in helpless indignation, but said no word ; 
and the sparrow, having carefully examined 
all the branches that took his fancy, 
selected the point that offered most 
facilities for supporting a nest, and flew 
swiftly across to the cabstand at the corner 
of Essex Street. ‘There he found several 
of his friends busily engaged in eating 
the oats that had fallen from the horses’ 
nose-bags. He ate with an appetite that 
the crumbs in Fountain Court had only 
served to stimulate, and then perched 
on the top of the cabman’s shelter and 
twittered merrily. At the far end of the 
zinc roof was a young lady sparrow who 
knew very little of the world had 
not been in London long, 

““My dear,” said the cock-sparrow, in 
his most insinuating tone, ‘‘ 1 am thinking 
of setting up housekeeping, and I think 
you would make me an excellent com- 
panion.” ‘Thanks very much,” said the 
young sparrow rather nervously, “ but 
the fact is I have almost promised a 
friend who came up to town with me that 
I would join him when he has found 
a suitable home.” ‘‘ Nonsense, my dear,” 
replied the elder sparrow; “I cannot 
possibly allow you to be victimised by 
some silly country bird that does not 
know his way about, and would never be 
able to support a wife and family. Why, 
one of the finest plane trees in the ‘Temple 
Gardens belongs to me. I keep three great 
pigeons in my service. I have the pick 
of the corn that these stupid horses drop 
from their nosebags ; and in the country, 
where I go every autumn when London 
is too hot or too empty, I own several 
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barns, each one holding enough grain to 
feed a colony. ‘hen, too, the’ fountain 
in the court at the end of the street 
belongs to me, and the water is always 
turned on when I wish to take a bath, 
If your lover is a better bird than I 
am,’—here he puffed out his feathers 
and stood as high as he could,—“‘ let 
him come and take you away from me.” 
“JT will speak to him about it,” replied 
the hen-sparrow rather weakly ; and raising 
her voice 
she called 
in a way 
Pn. ant 
brought 
her lover 
from the 
grounds of 
St. Cle- 
ment’s 
Church, 
where he 
had been 
looking 
out for a 
suitable 
home. ‘The 
twitter 
that called 
him to her 
side was a 
note only 
used for 
purposes 
of intimate 
conversa- 
tion. 

T he 
argument 
between 
the two 
coc k- 
sparrows 
lasted for / 
about five 
minutes, 
and was witnessed by two messenger 
boys and a cabman. Several other 
sparrows in the vicinity were so stimulated 
by the sight that they began to hustle one 
another as though in imitation of the 
more serious contest. ‘This was quite 
decisive, and when the elder sparrow 


returned to the plane tree he had secured 
his mate, while his opponent had left 
several valuable feathers on the ground. 
“Now,” said he, indicating the fork in 
the branches that he had selected for 
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his home, “we had better start work: 
follow me.” 

They hunted through the gardens, 
picking up grass and hay, returning now 
and again to the cabstand in search of 
horsehair and pieces of straw; and for 
some days they worked quite industri- 
ously, the burden of labour being rather 
unequally divided, and the greater part 


falling upon the younger bird. ‘‘ My 
talent,” explained the cock-sparrow, “lies 


more in 
the direc- 
tion of 
advising 
than ‘in 
mere me- 
chanical 
labour.” 
And he 
frequently 
sent Mrs. 
Sparrow 
in search 
of the 
coveted 
material, 
while he 
gat at his 
ease upon 
the branch 


above the 
nest and 
tried to 
stare the 
pigeons 
out of 
counten- 
ance. If 
one of 


them shed 
a_ feather, 
he would 
dive down 
and carry 


‘There he found several of his friends busily engaged in eating the oats it off to 
that had fallen from the horses’ nosebags.” 


the nest in 
triumph, to the deep annoyance of the 
former owner. In a few days there 
was sufficient material for the new home ; 
but the sparrow had ambitions, and did 
not cease from adding straw and_ hair 
until he had put a dome upon a great 
ungainly-looking nest that was now ex- 
ceedingly top-heavy and would not have 
survived a gale. ‘‘This is very com- 
fortable,” he said at last: “ you can now 
lay as many eggs as you like without dis- 
turbing me”; and Mrs. Sparrow, obedient 
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“Directing most of his remarks against the three pigeons.” 


in all things, set five dull grey eggs in her 
corner of the new home and sat upon them 
quite contentedly. Her spouse, when tired 
of watching the hard work, would retire very 
early, at least an hour before other birds 
had gone to bed, and would chat at great 
length about his various possessions and 
the social inferiority of other birds in 
the neighbourhood, directing most of his 
remarks against the three pigeons, who 
sat on their accustomed branch in silent 
anger. In the early morning, when other 
birds woke and went in search of food, 
the sparrow would wake too, but he would 
not get up. “It is quite unnecessary to 
get up too early,” he would say ; “ the cabs 
will not be on. the rank yet, and corn is 
the only proper food for a bird of my 
quality. The other birds that stay up 
late and get up early are mere intruders, 
and they know it. London belongs to us 
and not to them.” 

When the little family appeared, Father 
Sparrow had a brief period of parental 
pride, and helped his wife to provide 
them with food. ‘They hunted the 
gardens together in search of cater- 
pillars, and made many attacks upon 
young buds and small green shoots. 
Beetles, worms, and flies were also called 
upon, and the corn supply from the 
cab-rank was in great demand. He even 
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helped to teach the young ones to fly, 
and would bring food to them when 
their feeble wings left them stranded 
in public places ; but he lacked the 
patient kindness of his mate, and as 
scon as his family are fledged and 
could shift for themselves he turned 
them out of the nest. “I have some 
forty children,” he explained to Mrs. 
Sparrow, who remonstrated meekly, 
“and all that have not come to grief 
are doing well for themselves. I 
never pampered them: it would be 
a great mistake.” 

For a week or two after the first 
brood had learned to fly, Mr. 
Sparrow returned to his bachelor 
life. and Mrs. Sparrow resumed her 
old place upon the cabman’s shelter, 
as though waiting for her earlier 
love. One afternoon Mr. Sparrow 
saw them together, and the sight 
angered him exceedingly. He drove 
the younger bird away, and called 
upon his spouse to return to the nest 
and to add yet more hay and grass 
to the dome. “Faithless creature,” 
he twittered, in a great rage, “ I am your 
only master—now lay me some more 
eggs,” and Mrs. Sparrow quite obediently 
laid five more. By the time these were 
hatched the Temple Gardens were at 
their best ; beetles, butterflies, moths, 
buds, and weeds of many sorts, were to be 
found in abundance, and Mr. Sparrow 
would eat so heartily towards the close of 
the afternoon that it cost him some efforts 
to fly to his home. Mrs. Sparrow did 
her duty in a wifely fashion, but her 
master was never contented—he grumbled 
and scolded as though he were a man. 
He did little more than complain, though 





“He perched on the top of the cabman’s skelter 
and twittered merrily.” 
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was looked down upon by the haughty inhabitants 
of the cages. If he sought to rest in middle day 
he was frequently disturbed, and once he went 
near to falling a victim to an outraged hawk, 
near whose home he was carrying out some 
prospecting work. “After all,” he said to his 
young companion, when he had expressed his 
opinion of all the fa/conide from a safe distance, 
“T think it is best to return to my plane tree, 
and if: Mrs. Sparrow is there still, she will have 
to go.” 
So they flew back together, and found Mrs. 
Sparrow with her nestlings just ready to fly. 
Mr. Sparrow took his place on the branch 





he still had a little of 3% ale 


. . . “~ . . 
the building mania above the nest, leaving his new mate on the 
left and would frequently other side of the tree, and told Mrs. Sparrow 


add pieces of horsehair, straw, 
and feather to the unsightly 
nest. It is to be feared that 
in adding to his home he was 
not altogether concerned with 
his wife’s comfort. 

Truth to tell, he had seen a 


that he would give her five minutes to go 
and take her family with her. ‘The young 
birds fluttered out as best they could, 
and sought the lower branches of a 
neighbouring tree, while Mr. Sparrow 
in an access of sudden rage jumped 
on to the nest and started to demolish 


Ne 
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young lady sparrow of surpass- it, sending a shower of straw and 
ing beauty, and he even went feathers to the ground. Half 
so far as to invite her to the plane- Whe way through his work he seemed 
tree while Mrs. Sparrow was feeding le to repent, for he stopped 
his young nestlings. Not unnaturally iN. and called for his new 
she protested, the other sparrows x ~(\ companion, who came 
began to talk, and Mr. Sparrow, . az obediently and entered 
after rating her severely for seeking CAEN 2 with him into possessicn 
to interfere with his liberty of action, Lt Ne G of what was left of the 
summoned his new love to his side ~ "igh Z Nye home. ‘‘ We shall have 
and they flew away together down eZ anrw’ to give this a new 
Chancery Lane, over Oxford Street, - FP ange” lining,” he said, “and 
by way of Baker Street to the a we shall want some 
Zoological Gardens. “We will stay fresh > feathers ; you will 
here, my dear,” said Mr. Sparrow, as have to el get up early and 
he came to a tree in the neighbourhood 100k Az about among the 
of a pond where many beautiful birds rubbish that “th is put out for the 
were swimming. “I was getting quite dustman, ~Xé You can often 
tired of Mrs, Sparrow: she took more _ get fine straw ~xf and feathers 
than her fair share of room, and was there.” So the nest wa was re- 
quite undistinguished. She was getting made and a fresh “ clutch — of 
old too, I fear; at any rate her cggs eggs placed there, —“*& 
were much lighter than they used to be. and Mr. Sparrow, well ~~ - 
Besides, she was jealous, and she was a content for the moment, sat 
flirt,” above it and expressed his dk 
Life in the Zoo was very pleasant, for contempt for all birds that 
birds and beasts were well fed, and were not sparrows, and for ff 


Mr. Sparrow, having an impudence that 


the three dilapidated pigeons 
stopped at nothing, would venture even 


in particular. Dangers of 


Once more 4 
into the lion’s house and snatch shreds the road. 


the eggs were successfully 


of meat from the cage of the King of hatched, and the young birds were fed as 





Beasts. But for all that he missed the 
companionship of his old ‘Temple friends 
and the peace of the secluded grounds. 
The Zoological Gardens were always 
crowded; he received no attention, and 


before, with an additional luxury in the 
shape of the blue-bottle flies, that were 
very plentiful just then; and by the time 
the new comers had learned to use their 
wings Long Vacation was upon the land 
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and the Temple was 
empty. “It is quite 
time for us to go out 
of town, like the other 
fashionable people,” 
said Mr. Sparrow. 

The family, now ready 
and anxious to fly, sat 
around him = on_ the 
branch nearest the nest, 
and listened with lively 
interest. ‘“ Listen,” he 
said gravely: “we are 
going to my country 
estate just outside 
London, to some fields 
where the corn has just 
been cut and the grain 
is quite fresh, You 
must remember that in 
the country we have 
enemies, our position is not recognised 
as it is in town, and you must be very 
careful to keep a sharp look-out in all 
directions,” 

Then he led the way, pausing for a 
while in deserted squares, but never stay- 
ing long, because of the hungry cats that 
abounded there. ‘Then, too, there were 
boys with catapults, while in some of the 
town’s dingy gardens there were traps 
made with four bricks and baited with 
bread or grain. All these dangers the 
sparrow knew how to avoid. Hopping 
boldly in the middle of the London traffic 
in search of such food as the roads 
afforded, and com- 
menting in liveliest 
fashion upon the 
sights and sounds 
of town, the com- 
pany travelled till 
sundown, and 
passed the night on 
a roof. ‘“We-all 
need fresh air,” said 
Father Sparrow that 


evening; ‘‘the 
London dirt and 
soot have quite 


spoiled my appear- 
ance—all my deli- 
cate shades 
of colour, the 
rich browns 
and chest- 
nuts, are lost. 
Nobody in 
town knows 
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“Once he went near to falling a victim to an 
outraged hawk.” 
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what beautiful birds we 
are.” This was the 
truth. London sparrows 
can give no more than 
an incomplete sugges- 
tion of the real beauty 
of their family plumage. 

Late in the following 
afternoon they had left 
the Metropolis behind 
them and were out in 
the fields. ‘They were 
joined there by large 
numbers of sparrows 
whose dingy feathers re- 
vealed town-bred birds, 
and they swept in great 
flocks all over the fields. 
Observant Londoners 





should have noted a 
great diminution — in 


the ranks of the sparrows left in the 
Metropolis, for the holiday makers were 
to be numbered in tens of thousands. 

“Go away from here,” cried Father 
Gander, hissing fiercely at the sparrow ; 
“T and my family have been living on 
grass for the greater part of the summer, 
and the grain here belongs to us.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” replied the sparrow; “ you 
are mere trespassers, strangers, thieves. 
I see twenty or thirty of you, and not 
more than two or three of you were here 
last year. I have been to these fields 
for three seasons; they belong to me and 
not to you.” So saying he hopped away, 
and because he was 
built to annoy birds 
larger and _ slower 
than himself, he 
managed to keep 
just a few yards in 
front of the gander, 
and_ endeavoured 
industriously to pick 
up the grain that lay 
in the big  bird’s 
way. When he went 
to bed that night at 
the top of a hay- 
stack he could not 
have eaten another 
grain of corn, and 
was quite unfit to 
move in case of 
emergency. Happily 
he had chosen his 
place high up, for 
late that evening 
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some of the farm-hands went round the farm, and while many scores of his 
barns carrying sieves on poles, and lighted companions fell victims to the farm- 
lanterns. ‘They held these sieves against hands, no harm came to him. He was 





not altogether useless. If he ate fallen 
grain, he also devoured weeds in very 
large quantities, groundsel, dandelions, 
and thistles being ever welcome additions 
to his menu. When the cold weather 
began to threaten, and the fields were 
ploughed, Mr. Sparrow, who now had a 
girth that an alderman might have envied, 
returned by easy stages to the Temple 
Gardens, where he sat once more in the 


the stacks and then = plane tree and told the pigeons what he 
waved the light to and “~ thought of birds who had neither the 
fro. This simple pro- oo 7 instinct nor the intelligence to take a 
cedure created a panic Se summer holiday. He had left his mate 
among the sparrows; they Ex and forgotten his children; in bad 
dashed out wildly, only to = weather every sparrow had to look after 
be caught in the sieves and x his own interests. London at. this 
killed in dozens. Mr. Sparrow Sexe season was warmer than the country, 
himself was either too wise, too a Mr. Sparrow had a dozen little haunts 
tired, or too high up to meet te to which the rain could never pene- 
his end in a sparrow pudding ; “trate, for sleeping purposes; he even 
but when morning came only two ~a “= stuffed some of them with 
out of his five children were left. Nae ty feathers ; it was as near an ap- 

Very little disconcerted, he Boas proach to a nest’ as he had 
proceeded with the survivors of = & any need for after summer was 
his family to glean among the unploughed wz. over. By day he joined the 
fields, until at last, the exercise tiring — great companies of birds 

* WS 


him, he sought a barn and chatted with 
an old friend until afternoon. ‘Then, 
saying nothing of his intentions to his 
family, he proceeded to the fowl run, and 
waited patiently until the hen-wife came 
with her store of grain to the chickens 
that were not permitted to have the run 
of the fields. Quite fearlessly he and one 
or two other birds, who knew the land 
well, jumped down among the chickens 
and ate as fast as they could, responding 
to the hen-wife’s feeble attempts to turn 
them away with shrill cries of anger or 
derision. Only when they had eaten as 
much as their 
crops could 
hold did they 
retire from 
the scene to 
seek the re- 
pose born of 
a clear con- 
science and 
good = diges- 
tion. 

For more 
than a month 
Mr. Sparrow 
stayed on the 





“He chattered with a friend.” 


that went about together 
all over the ‘Temple 
Gardens. ‘The curious 
habit of packing in bad 
weather seemed as 
familiar 
to the 
sparrows 
as it 1s 
to the 
red- 
grouse, 
and 
through- 
out the 
winter 
thes € 
London 
birds 
were 
alert, vigorous, and unfailing in_ their 
pursuit of every opportunity. Some few 
fell victims to cats, carts, motor-cars, and 
street-arabs, but the casualties were com- 
paratively few ; and if Mr. Sparrow himself 
lost something of the girth that autumn 
in the country had given to him, he never 
went hungry for long. ‘There was always 
some sort of meal to be had round the 






The summer flight. 
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‘Father Gander hissed fiercely at the sparrow.” 


cabstands, in the gutters, or in London’s 
many markets, and in the pursuit of his 
food Mr. Sparrow was fearless. 

Spring came back very slowly to the 
Metropolis, and when the sun began to 
look down in really cheerful fashion upon 
the town it had neglected so long, Mr. 
Sparrow began to realise once again that 
life had more possibilitics than a mere 
search for food. He began to 
cast a critical eye upon various 
lady sparrows in the neighbour- 
hood; and at last, when he 
was hopping about in the 
neighbourhood of Gold- | 
smith’s Grave, he Vis 
found a bird who -~—+ | 
seemed to sum up all 
his ideals of sparrow 
perfection. She had 
already found 
a companion. 
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but Mr. Sparrow went up to her with an 
assurance 
vited her to come to his 


that was all his own, and in- 
home on the 
belfry of Temple Church, explaining that 
the building was his property. The three 
pigeons had left the plane tree for the 
church, where they hoped Mr. Sparrow 
would not follow, and he had shifted his 
quarters in order to lose no opportunity 
of improving their education. 

None but the brave deserve 
the fair, and Miss Sparrow was 
not ill-disposed to listen to his 
addresses. But her earlier com- 
panion was in no mind to be 
dismissed, and said as much in 
the fashion peculiar to sparrows. _So Miss 
Sparrow fluttered to an adjacent railing, 
and allowed her two lovers to settle the 
matter for themselves, while Grimalkin, 
who was sunning herself behind the 
bushes, and wondering where — her 
next meal would come from, watched 
proceedings with an eager eye. The 
fight was a very even one, for the birds 
were well matched ; feathers 
began to fly, and neither of 
the combatants noticed how 
Grimalkin was preparing for 
a spring. 

She sprang. 

A little pile 
marked the spot 


1 
t 


feathers 
where the 


of 


contest had taken place. 
Miss Sparrow, greatly 
alarmed, flew away, and 
found another mate before 
the day was ended. ‘The 
three pigeons, who had 


watched these proceedings 
with a critical eye, flew back 
to the plane more 
cheerfully than the occasion 
warranted, 


tree, 


) 
“A little pile of feathers marked the spot.” 
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a CAMPING OUT. 


HE birds are stirring in the wood, 
are piping loud and clear, 
The night has gone, the day has 
come, the bless¢d morn is here ; 
The blessed morn has come anew to 
greet our waking eyes— 
Arise, my brothers, from your sleep: 
the morning bids you rise! 


The blades that quivered yesterday 
and trembled in the haze 

Are washed this morning in the dew ; 
and down the wceodland ways 

A sweeter breath than evening knows 
comes soft and pure and clean, 

And sends a_ cheerful murmuring 

through all the hanging green. 
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And is the world so weary then, and is the world so old? 

Last night you were philosophers, but this should make you bold! 

Oh, this should make you see the gold where then you saw the gray, 

Oh, this should make you glad to greet another newborn day! 


I laugh to see you breathe the air and drink it in awhile— 

Is this a sad philosopher with such a merry smile? 

Is this a sad philosopher that flings his arm so free, 

‘That tramples down the woodland ride and laughs and talks with me? 


Oh, here are some of last year’s leaves and oakwood for the fire, 
Oh, sweet to see the curling smoke mount higher yet and higher, 
Oh, sweet to scent the savour of the soon-enkindled wood— 

On such a morn as this, my lads, to be alive is good ! 


New buds are bursting in the glade, new pleasures in our minds, 
And we have flung our cares away to ride upon the winds, 

To ride upon the winds and float and disappear and die, 

And he’s a coward knave that says they'll settle by-and-by ! 


For now we sup the morning cup and feel our tingling veins ; 
A merry quip on every lip, wherein no barb remains ; 


A merry thought, a jest unsought, good-humour frank and free, 4 
And, now and then, the voice of men out-clamoured from the tree. 


And now the smoke of more than oak goes curling down the wind, 
The moment flies, and we must rise, and leave our camp behind ; 
Yes! now the back must take the pack, and we must get away ; 
Oh ! step along, and start a song to greet the new-born day! 

A, R. THURLOCKE. 


A MAN AND A MAID. 


SCENE: Thames, Henley. TIME: 9.30 p.m. 





Mr. Seabright, an extremely eligible man, and Miss 


sitting on the deck of a much decorated house-boat. 


the party, who are genuinely desirous that * Poe 
“ 7 T is dreadful to think that in another 
week we shall all be separated—per- 
haps never to meet again,” she said, 
with a sudden .access of sentiment. It 
was really time that he proposed ; and now 
that she had definitely made up her mind 
that she couldn’t possibly marry George 
Seymour and live on nothing a year, she 
wanted to get the plunge over. After all, 
if he was lamentably devoid of other 
attractions, there could be no question of 
his being an excellent match, and she was 
very tired of genteel poverty. 

“Horrid thought!” he said quickly : 
“T can’t entertain it for a minute. Why 
shouldn’t we meet again, or ?” he 
moved a little nearer to her. 

‘** Or never separate,’ he is going to say,” 


Margaret Hales, a lovely imfecunicus damsel, are 


They are conspicuousiy tgnorea by the rest of 
x dear May should pult it off.” 
she thought, as she edged away. “ How 
clumsy he is !” 

‘Tt is a jolly night,” he went on 


irrelevantly: “ jolly moon; and the banjoes 
thrumming in the scented night, as some 
writing chap has it, make a fellow feel 
awfully... awfully... This is the night 
of my life.” 

“Yes,” she said faintly. Now that 
it had come to the point, she felt she 
couldn’t. Better, far better starve with 
George. Tar better starve alone. She 
looked at him acutely, criticising his un- 
fortunate appearance ; his be-diamonded 
fingers, his be-bangled wrist. He was a 
self-made man, and inclined to advertise 
the fact. 

“The Honourable Desmonds have done 
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us very well,” he went on, relapsing into 
the commonplace, to her great relief. ‘I 
have never sampled better cooking, and 
no stint as regards the champagne. Some 
of these high-fliers are pretty shy of 
spending money, I’ve noticed —-especially 
the women. But there, if they haven't 
got it—and no credit . Thank God, 
I can give my wife everything she wants. . . 
Miss Hales... ” 

“Yes,” she said quickly. ‘ What’s 
that ?” She started violently, as the harsh 
note of a corncrake from a neighbouring 
field jarred through the silence. 

“Only a bird,” he answered. ‘ Lord! 
what nerves women have! As I was 
saying, I can give my wife everything 
she wants. But—but For once his 
intolerable self-complacence seemed to 
have deserted him. “I—I...er... 
go along with the motors and the 
jewellery and the income . and I 
have sometimes felt Now, I am a 
plain man.” 

“Ves,” she said again, although she 
intended to say something quite different. 
But what did it matter, as long as she 
said no to the question that was so 
obviously imminent. Marry him she 
could not—would not —although she had 


done her best during the last fortnight 


to achieve this end—although she had 
definitely dismissed George Seymour— 
although she had told her dearest friend, 
in the hour sacred to hair-brushing the 
night before, that the motors and the 
jewellery and the income would well 
compensate her for their accompanying 
incubus in the shape of Mr. Seabright. 
But when she met it face to face she 
recognised the Impossible. 

“T am not what people call a gentle- 
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man,” he went on, with appalling candour, 
“I’ve made my money, and I know the 
value of it, and I like getting my money’s 
worth.” 

“It is getting rather damp, isn’t it?” 
she gasped. “1 think I'll go down and 
get a wrap.” 

“Wait just one moment,” he implored. 
*T’s what you said just now about our not 
meeting again makes me feel I must say it.” 

“Oh! don’t,” she said, half rising. She 
realised with acute remorse how vilely she 
had treated him—how she had _ planned 
and worked to bring about this very 
terrible half-hour ! 

“T like getting my money’s worth,” he 
went on, quite undeterred, “‘and I want 
to tell you that I’ve got it.” Far away 
a man was singing “‘lo Althea.” The 
wind shook the rushes ; the water glinted 
in the moonlight. 

“You are the nicest woman 
ever met—bar one,” he continued. 

This time she didn’t say yes. She 
could only watch and listen while he 
produced a letter from his pocket. “I 
got my answer to-night just before dinner, 
and I thought to myself that you should 
be the first to hear of my bit of luck. 
She isn’t what you would call a lady, but 
she is the girl for me. ‘There seems to 
be a general idea floating round that a 
man gets his money’s worth when he 
invests in a handsome blue-blooded young 
female who condescends to run his house 
and himself for a handsome monetary 
consideration. Now, that’s not my idea 
at all. When you have gold it is better 
to marry gold, and then you know that 
you're not being married just for what 
you can give... . So damp you really 
must go? Oh! Good-night.” 

F, STEwart. 
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